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EDITORIAL 


Who are the Unemployed? 


According to the latest labour force survey, Canada recently had its 
second highest unemployment total since the war. The peak figure in 
1958 constituted 10 percent of the labour force; the parallel figure in 
mid-March this year was still 9.1. Even allowing that the seasonal lull 
inflates Canada’s unemployment in late winter, this high percentage 
reflects a very serious situation. 


In 1958 we were in the throes of a recognized recession, now 
Canada’s economy is supposed to be booming again, in a mild way at 
least. Is unemployment of the present order a new portent, something 
with which we must learn to live? Or are there things we can and 
should do about it? 


Since the great depression of the 30’s, the accepted public policy to 
fight unemployment has been counter-cyclical fiscal measures and public 
works. There is growing doubt that this broad-gauged weapon is appro- 
priate for large-scale unemployment in the midst of economic growth 
and inflation. We must, it appears, use a rifle rather than a shot-gun 
approach to the solution of the unemployment problem. But we cannot 
effectively apply more specific and relevant remedies until we can answer 
the crucial question: who are the unemployed? 


In a thoughtful article some months ago, the Ottawa editor (now 
editor-in-chief) of Maclean’s magazine, Blair Fraser, identified certain 
broad categories of unemployment, namely, unemployment in depressed 
regions, in sick industries, among under-trained workers, and “the fakers 
and winter vacationists”. But identification is not enough. Within the 
appropriate categories, we need a detailed survey of the characteristics 
of Canada’s unemployed, including their number, employment history, 
ages, skills, education, family responsibilities, location, length of unem- 
ployment, and economic situation. 


It is intolerable that we should accept having some half million 
people out of work every year, either as a dark cloud that will go away 
if we just wait awhile, or as something we simply have to put up with. 
Strong measures, however difficult to devise, must be adopted to improve 
the situation. The first step is to get a complete and accurate picture 
of the various categories of unemployed. 


See also page 100. 
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Following are three articles that we hope will be helpful to people planning 
community fund or chest campaigns for the fall of 1960 and the spring of 
1961. Even more we hope they will be interesting to others who may want 
to know more about how funds operate. All three pieces are adapted from 
papers given at the Midwinter Meeting, held in Hamilton last January, of the 
Community Funds and Councils Division, Canadian Welfare Council. No one 
should be put off by the fact that two of the articles are about campaign short- 
falls: we don’t expect any forthcoming drive to fall short of its objective, and 


both papers are full of confidence and campaign commonsense. 


COMMUNITY FUND CAMPAIGNS 


Setting a Campaign Goal 


Following our experience in Toronto 
in 1957 we reviewed our goal-setting 
process, and in doing so, tried to 
take into consideration the following 
factors: 

(a) Most of the agencies believe 
that a campaign goal should bear a 
close relationship to the total of their 
financial requests so that it will reflect 
the need for services in the com- 
munity. 

(b) The fund-raising organization 
generally finds the total requests of 
the agencies beyond its ability to 
raise, and points out that poor morale, 
loss of prestige, and so on result 
from a campaign failure. 

(c) Fund budget committees feel 
that the amount of money raised is 
the most important thing and that 
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the kind of goal that will raise the 
most money will likely be a com- 
promise between what the agencies 
request and what the fund-raising 
organization thinks it will be able to 
get. However, in the establishment of 
the campaign goal it is inevitable that 
the fund-raising point of view will 
have the stronger influence; at least 
this has been our experience in 
Toronto. 

(d) A goal that is established at 
less than the total of the agency 
requests automatically carries with it 
a continuing problem of interpreta- 
tion to the public. When the goal is 
set at less than the total request and 
a campaign reaches its objective, there 
is created in the public mind a feeling 
of satisfaction and an assumption that 


George Barker, author of this and the next article, is on the staff of 
the United Community Fund of Greater Toronto, with primary responsi- 
bility for the budgeting aspects of its work. In August he is moving west, 
to become executive director of the Community Chest of Greater 
Winnipeg. 
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the agencies will be able to provide 
the welfare services requested of 
them by our citizens. 

In Toronto we have set up a goal- 
setting committee whose only func- 
tion is to recommend to the Board 
of Trustees a campaign goal that is 
practical in terms of the campaign’s 
ability to raise funds and of the finan- 
cial requirements of the agencies to 
provide service. To assist such a 
committee in arriving at a decision, 
we provide them with the following: 


1. A forecast of campaign possi- 
bilities prepared by a group of econ- 
omists. 

2. A forecast from the campaign 
organization of its ability to raise 
funds. This is based on the previous 
year’s experience, the current year’s 
recruitment of leaders, and the cam- 
paign organization’s success to date 
in overcoming difficulties for an 
improved canvass of hard-to-reach 
groups. 

3. The total of the agencies’ own 
estimates of finanical requirements 
for the provision of service in the 
following year. This total is modified 
by an estimate of the savings to be 
achieved through federated financing, 
which simply means that the total is 
reduced by the amount saved by 
means of the budget committee’s 
review and distribution process. 

4. A report from the Social Plan- 
ning Council recommending priorities 
of services for community fund finan- 
cing, and indicating those services 
which require increased fund support, 


those which might be held at their 
current level, and those for which 
some reduction in fund support might 
be possible. 

This information goes before a 50- 
member goal committee which has 
been structured to provide a firm 
sense of partnership between the cam- 
paign organization and the partici- 
pating agencies. 

With the information mentioned 
above before the committee, it is in- 
evitable that it will establish the cam- 
paign goal at a compromise figure 
between the amount of funds raised 
during the previous campaign and the 
request of the agencies for the fol- 
lowing year. Both fund-raising organ- 
ization and agencies are vitally inter- 
ested in establishing a campaign goal 
that represents a community objective 
and that will raise the maximum 
amount of money for the support of 
the participating agencies. 

A campaign goal which is estab- 
lished by such a process will still 
present a challenge to the campaign 
organization. If the goal is reached, 
or even exceeded, there will still be 
problems both in public interpreta- 
tion and in the financing of agencies, 
because there will be created an im- 
pression that the welfare needs of the 
community will be fully met. The 
true situation requires very careful 
interpretation to the agencies by the 
budget committees, and also to the 
public by the agencies when they 
are unable, because of financial limita- 
tions, to provide the service demanded 
of them. 


After the editorial on page 98 was written, the Senate initiated consideration of 
a motion to set up a Special Committee to study and report upon the trends 
in manpower requirements and utilization in Canada, with the object of 
exploring the possibilities of maintaining and extending a high level of 


employment. 


Our proposed study of unemployment would, we believe, be an 


appropriate task for the Senate Committee. 
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COMMUNITY FUND CAMPAIGNS 


A Campaign Short-fall 


This title is as confusing as the situa- 
tion it names. When I mentioned it 
to one person, he asked, “What does 
short-fall mean?” From the way he 
said it, I realized I had been using 
jargon. He thought I meant the cam- 
paign had failed because the fall was 
too short, and we couldn’t enroll 
enough volunteers before they got 
caught up in other fall and winter 
activities. 

Actually the term short-fall is a 
convenient way of referring to a 
campaign that falls short of its objec- 
tive. One person describing the Tor- 
onto situation this fall referred to our 
campaign results as a near defeat. 
This seems a most impossible term to 
me, and is as misleading as the one in 
the title. 

If we regard as a defeat a campaign 
that doesn’t reach its objective, then 
Toronto’s campaign in 1959 was a 
defeat—even though we raised about 
$316,000, or 3.6 per cent, more than 
the 1958 goal, and about $510,000, or 
6 per cent more, than the actual 1958 
campaign receipts. 


Why a short-fall? 


One reason why a campaign may 
fall short of its objective may be that 
adverse economic circumstances pre- 
vail during the campaign period. 
These may be reflected in general 
market conditions and the level of 
employment and the amount of un- 
employment. The bad effect of un- 
employment is most marked if it 
occurs in a large employing industry 
such as a steel, automobile or aircraft 
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industry. Single-industry towns are 
especially vulnerable, and Toronto, 
my city, is relatively fortunate in 
having a diversity of industry. The 
recent steel strike affected such cities 
as Pittsburgh, Windsor and Oshawa 
much more than Toronto. 


Another reason for a short-fall is 
that the campaign objective may be 
so far above that of the previous year 
that the yr organization can- 
not work up a full head of steam to 
achieve it. Big increases in goals are 
extremely difficult to explain to the 
campaign organization and the general 
public. 


Effects of short-fall 


When a campaign falls short of its 
objective, there are immediate effects 
upon the public, the campaign organ- 
ization, and the participating agencies. 


The public asks whether all the 
money is needed, whether the agen- 
cies’ services are really required, 
whether the agencies are well admin- 
istered, whether the responsibility for 
services lies with the public author- 
ities or the voluntary organizations, 
what the agencies are doing for them- 
selves in the way of charging fees, 
whether the campaign organization is 
efficient, and so on. 


The campaign organization natur- 
ally feels some chagrin, since no one 
likes to fail. It may feel that the goal- 
setting committee set too high an 
objective, and may fear that there 
will be difficulty in recruiting enough 
good volunteers for the next year. 
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And of course it will have to ask 
itself about its own operation: was it 
properly organized? did it reach out 
to all the professional groups? what 
did it fail to do in the areas where 
returns were poor? did it get enough 
contributions from small businesses? 
was the residential canvass thorough? 
did it make the most effective use of 
volunteers? did it ask and get enough 
help from agency staffs, boards and 
lay members? 


The agencies are faced with the 
problem of getting along with less 
money than they had asked for or 
were expecting to get, and the budget 
committee is faced with the problem 
of how to distribute an amount of 
money smaller than was expected. 
The problem of priorities for expan- 
sions of services gives way to the 
problem of holding the line or reduc- 
ing services. 


Interpreting the ‘failure’ 


And there is an immediate problem 
of interpreting the results to all groups 
concerned. In Toronto, during the 
campaign, each of our campaign divi- 
sions publishes a series of bulletins to 
the workers, including volunteer can- 
vassers. These bulletins refer to the 
total results, but also give details 
about the money raised by each 
group in comparison with the quotas, 
which to the canvassing teams are 
most important. 


When the campaign was over, our 
budget and distribution committees 
last year immediately met and agreed 
upon a special communication to the 
agencies giving the total final results 
of the campaign, and telling them 
what this would mean in funds avail- 
able for distribution. Then we pro- 
ceeded to negotiate, and met with all 
the organizations to arrive at a reduced 
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appropriation for each according to 
the funds available. 

The budget review committees, 
faced with having to deal with a 
short-fall, are confronted with the 
need for a double interpretation. 
They first have to explain to the 
agencies and the public the difference 
between the total request of the 
agencies (before the goal was set) 
and the campaign goal, and then they 
have to interpret the further differ- 
ence between the campaign goal and 
the total funds received and available 
for distribution. When the increase in 
funds is too small to provide any 
significant increase in support for the 
agencies as compared with the pre- 
vious year, the problem is most 
serious. 


There is no alternative but to give 
all the facts to the budget review 
committees and the agencies, in order 
that they understand the nature of 
the problem and the seriousness of 
the situation. The budget committees 
and the agencies are forced to the 
conclusion that they must assist with 
public interpretation about the needs 
of the community for service, and 
that they must take a more active part 
in the campaign organization to raise 
more funds for the following year. 


It’s an ill wind 


A campaign short-fall can actually 
be turned to the benefit of the fund- 
raising organization and the agencies 
if it is fully interpreted to the public. 

It can be a reminder of just how 
difficult it is to raise voluntary funds 
at an ever-increasing rate year after 
year. 

It is a positive indication to the 
non-giving public that its contribu- 
tions are vital to the community 
services. ° 
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It provides an opportunity to re- 
mind the community that the agencies 
will not be in a position to provide 
the volume of service expected of 
them. 


It is a timely reminder to the 
agencies of the importance of their 
maximum participation in the cam- 


paign effort. 


It is a directive to the fund’s budget 
review committees and the agencies 
to review and tighten up their ad- 
ministration and operations. 


Implications of 


Campaign 


May I suggest that the title of this 
session, in itself, is one of the best 
indications of the implications, i.e., 
the stressing of our failures rather 
than our achievements. 


I believe all too many of us have 
fallen into the trap of over-empha- 
sizing the campaign goal and taking 
the line of least resistance in our 
publicity which is to peg it, day by 
day, to the percentage of the goal 
reached. As a result, the goal looms 
so important in our own mind and 
in the mind of the public that even 
a minor shortfall takes on an appear- 
ance of disaster. 

This has an adverse effect on three 
very important groups: our volun- 
teers; the general public, that is, the 
donors; and the participating agencies. 

The tragedy of the effect it has on 
our volunteers is that they are dis- 


It is a reminder to all concerned, 
including the agencies, the welfare 
council, and the fund’s budget com- 
mittees, of the constant need to 
examine the question of public or 
private responsibility for community 
welfare services. 

In short, a campaign short-fall is 
the cold shower that everyone needs 
once in a while to remind him of the 
hard fact that a campaign for funds 
is dependent upon the community 
and its willingness to support the 
services it needs. 


COMMUNITY FUND CAMPAIGNS 


Short-falls 


by J. M. Anguish 


appointed in their genuine desire to 
meet the needs of the agencies and 
of the community as interpreted to 
them by our budget committees and 
our councils or planning departments. 
This desire has been further whetted 
by our publicity committees, (ably 
abetted by us professionals) pulling 
out every stop on the propaganda 
organ to emphasize the goal as THE 
THING. 


Discouraged without cause 


And so what happens when we 
begin to realize we are not going to 
reach this great and glittering goal? 
All too often panic and frenzied 
efforts to “close the gap” even when 
we know we can’t. The only result 
of all this can be that the one or two 
or three percent by which we have 
failed to meet our objective com- 
pletely overshadows the four or five 


Jack Anguish is executive director of United Community Services of 


Greater London, Ontario. 
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or six per cent increase over the year 
before, which the volunteers have 
achieved by efforts little short of 
heroic. As a result, instead of having 
a happy glow over their quiet excel- 
lent accomplishment most of them are 
left with, at best, a faintly bitter taste 
of failure and a nagging doubt about 
the real values of “The United Way”. 

The effect on the general public is 
much the same although, as they 
have not been so closely involved, the 
feeling may not be as acute. Never- 
theless the result is an impression that 
the United Funds are not able to do 
the job they are supposed to do. 

This, as you all know, is evident 
from remarks made when a conver- 
sation turns to United Funds; from 
magazine articles and from editorials 
such as the one that appeared last fall 
in Saturday Night opining that the 
day of the charitable drive is over, 
and that within ten years the govern- 
ment will have had to assume respon- 
sibility for all financing. 

We know this is nonsense—but does 
the general public? Here again we are 
faced with the results of our own 
emphasis on the annual objective and 
our failure to tell about our real 
achievements. The long strides our 
movement has made in the past few 
years, both in numbers of United 
Funds across the country and in the 
additional money made available for 
essential community services, can’t be 
appreciated because of the compara- 
tively minor fact that we have not 
done just quite at well as we would 
have wished. 


Stay with the united way 


We are all aware that this business 
of trying to meet human needs has its 
crazy aspects. I am sure this is what 
keeps many of us, volunteers and pro- 
fessionals alike, in it year after year. 
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But how crazy do we have to get? 
Can you think of any other line of 
endeavour that would be castigated as 
a failure because its curve of national 
annual increase showed only eight per 
cent instead of a nine or ten per cent 


hopefully aimed at? 


Our distorted sense of values has 
inevitably had its effect on our finan- 
cially participating agenices—although 
I hasten to add that, of the three 
groups I have mentioned, most of the 
agencies seem to have the best under- 
standing and appreciation of what has 
been done. 


A few, however, have not been 
impervious to the insidious propa- 
ganda of some national agencies im- 
plying that all separate campaigns 
always get every cent they want. It 
is true that certain independent cam- 
paigns do get all they need (or more) 
in certain places and at certain times, 
just as it is unfortunately true that 
certain funds in certain cities and at 
certain times have been failures by 
any standard. 


But one generalization is just as 
false as the other. It is interesting to 
note that several of the independent 
nationals no longer publicize any local 
objectives nor do they, at least in 
London, show how much they raised 
in one year compared with another. 
We were also interested to note that, 
in London, one of the most successful 
of the independents, the Cancer So- 
ciety, after one spectacular increase 
in a year of re-organization has had 
a rate of growth just equal to the 
average increase of our allocations to 
member nationals. 


And yet how often do we hear the 
plaintive cry or downright threat that 
the only course left open to an agency 
if it does not get all it asks for is to 
pull out and go it alone? 
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Goal not a gauge unless... 


Now I am fully aware that it is 
easier to delineate a problem than it 
is to present a solution, and that it is 
much more simple to criticize a 
policy than to suggest a sensible alter- 
native. And before attempting to do 
either 1 want to make it quite clear 
that I have been as guilty as anyone 
of stressing the campaign objective 
and initiating inter-city competition 
to reach an objective first. Possibly I 
should also admit that I am not sure 
to what extent my thinking has been 
coloured by the fact that, in London, 
we have failed to reach our objective 
for three consecutive years. Never- 
theless I am convinced that, in view 
of the structure I have outlined, a 
hard, cold look at our whole approach 
to campaign objectives is required 
regardless of individual community 
experience. 


In the first place we should recog- 
nize that, because of the infinite vari- 
ety of ways in which an objective can 
be set, the success or failure of a fund 
to reach its objective is an unreliable 
gauge of true achievement of that 
community unless all other facts are 
known. 


For instance, one of our biggest 
Community Chests has not made its 
goal for eight or more years and yet 
it is raising one of the largest per 
capita amounts in the country. On 
the other hand we could name funds 
that have been a success in the eyes 
of the public but have come nowhere 
near meeting even the minimum needs 
of their agencies. The nation-wide 
confusion this kind of structure can 
cause is self-evident. 

I would respectfully suggest that 
the second fact we need to recognize 
is that spectacular advances cannot 
be expected year after year. This is 
more difficult to admit, for we are all 
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only too aware of our communities’ 
needs, of the demands for service 
made on our agencies, and of the fact 
that most of our agencies could well 
use much more money if it were 
available. 


The more we get... 


We must, however, be realistic and 
remember that communities and agen- 
cies are human institutions and are, 
therefore, like most humans in that 
their needs and desires will probably 
always be greater than their immed- 
iately available income. A lag between 
recognition of needs and _ public 
understanding and willingness to pro- 
vide the money to satisfy them 
appears inevitable. I am not suggesting 
for a moment that we should relax 
our efforts to bridge the gap between 
our community’s needs and its re- 
sources, but merely that we must be 
realistic and aim for a steady growth, 
which is in the long run more healthy 
and desirable. 

A realistic policy may seem to pre- 
sent many difficulties, particularly in 
budgeting and in fund-agency rela- 
tions. But they are not insurmountable 
and are preferable to those caused by 
too much wishful thinking. 

The first requirement, of course, is 
an honest and reasonably generous 
appraisal of the community’s potential 
backed up by the best campaign 
organization the community can pro- 
vide. 

The second requirement is a rela- 
tionship between the budget com- 
mittee and every agency that will 
assure mutual trust and respect. This 
is compatible with even tight budget- 
ing provided (a) that the policy is 
carefully interpreted; (b) it is recog- 
nized that individual agencies will 
require different rates of growth at 
different times; and (c) that the 
agencies are kept fully informed of 
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the budget committee’s decisions and 
the basis on which the campaign 
objective is set. 


A third requirement is an aware- 
ness that the money the fund raises 
on behalf of the member agencies 
pays only part of the cost of the 
community’s welfare, and that the 
agencies themselves are only a part 
of the total welfare services. 


The fourth, and possibly more 
long-range, requirement is for more 
social research on which we can base 
judgment of priority of needs and 
services. 


Accentuate the positive 


These comments should not be 
construed as a suggestion that we 
should ignore campaign objectives 
completely. To do so, in my opinion, 
would not be honest. We must tell 
the public what amount of money is 
required and we must tell them how 
we have made out. What I am sug- 
gesting, however, can be summarized 
in two main points: 


1. That we set a realistic and hon- 
est budget, taking into consideration 
all possible factors. It should not be 
set too low merely to produce a so- 
called success, nor should it be set so 
high that we are just kidding our- 
selves and our agencies. 


2. That once the objective has 
been set and announced we take care 
not to make it the be-all and end-all 
of our campaign story. 

Could we not use our imagination 
to find ways and means of emphasiz- 
ing our gains over the previous year 
instead of the percentage of the 
objective that we have attained? 

Could we not tell why our agencies 
need x dollars more than last year, 
instead of saying so much about the 
total goal, which is usually so large 
a sum that it doesn’t mean much to 
the average person anyway? 

Would it not be more practical to 
talk about some figure that the donor 
can see his gift helping to achieve? 

And let’s talk more to our volun- 
teers about what they are doing than 
about what they are failing to do. 

One final thought occurs to me. 
Even if we were all successful in 
achieving realistic goals, is there not 
a danger in overemphasizing the “goal 
achievement” in any case? Is there 
not the possibility that by the giant- 
cash-register and  big-thermometer 
approach we might create a public 
image of a too big, too powerful 
organization, which could turn people 
away from us? 

In short do we not need to empha- 
size our achievements, but at the same 
time be a little humble and admit to 
being a little less than perfect? 


COMMUNITY FUNDS AND COUNCILS IN CANADA 


In 1917 there were two community funds in Canada; there are 107 in 
1960. The first Canadian community welfare council was established 
(London, Ontario) in 1914; there are 45 in 1960. In 1932 (the first 
year for which there are easily available records), $22 million was 
raised by community chests for 178 social agencies; in 1959 $29 million 


was raised for 1700 social agencies. 
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Calgary’s Crazy 


Corrections Association 


This article should start off with a 
positive statement, such as: “Once a 
month, the Calgary Corrections Asso- 
ciation holds a meeting”. The meet- 
ings, however, are held only more or 
less monthly; and they are really not 
meetings in any legitimate sense of 
the word; and besides, no such body 
as the Calgary Corrections Associa- 
tion actually exists. 


Nevertheless, about once a month 
something happens in the corrections 
field in the city of Calgary, and this 
little article is an attempt to describe 
what this “something” is. 


It all started about two years ago. 
Someone decided that, since a goodly 
number of people in the City of 
Calgary were either working in cor- 
rections or interested in it, the said 
people should get together. The idea 
was bruited about by phone and over 
cups of coffee, with the result that 
one sunny, balmy December day in 
1957 about fifteen people gathered 
together in the Red Triangle Room 
of the local YMCA to discuss the 
formation of a corrections association. 


There were a great many reasons 
why a corrections association should 
be organized. First, man always seems 
to organize when he gathers together 
in numbers greater than ten; it seems 
to be the nature of the beast. Where 
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ten or more are gathered together, 
there are sufficient for a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, two mis- 
cellaneous directors, and five common 
members. The next stage seems to be 
to venture forth into the functional 
community and rope in other unwary 
people. 

Besides, according to rumour in the 
corrections field, everybody and his 
keeper were organizing corrections 
associations. They were organizing in 
order to have a voice on corrections 
in the larger community; they were 
organizing in order to combat other 
organizations that already had a voice 
in the community; or that were 
organizing in order to have a voice in 
the goings-on of their own functional 
group. 


And so we didn’t 

It was inevitable, therefore, that 
one of these fifteen who enjoyed the 
$1.00 special luncheon that December 
day should suggest that this group 
should organize. From force of habit, 
all began to agree . . . all except one 
person. That one, whether from in- 
digestion or independence, questioned 
the merits of organizing. Why, he 
asked, organize? 

The pros and cons were batted 
around and eventually, as must hap- 
pen in all well-conducted meetings, 


Frank Anderson is executive director of the Calgary office of the John 


Howard Society of Alberta. 
May 15, 1960 
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some bright soul suggested that the 
matter be tabled to the next meeting. 
This proposal met with immediate 
favour—for it implied that the group 
would meet again. 

One person was appointed to fix 
a time and place for the next meeting 
and was asked to arrange some form 
of entertainment. 

With that they dispersed, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, whether in going thus 
against man’s instinct to organize, 
they would ever meet again in this 
mortal sphere. 

The group met again about one 
month later—to hear one of the 
members give a five-minute paper on 
psychopaths. After the delivery of 
the paper, the group discussed the 
question and arrived at the satis- 
factory conclusion that no one really 
knew what a psychopath was anyway. 

No one mentioned the horrid word 
“organization”, so the person chosen 
to convene this second meeting as- 
sumed that he was to convene a third 
and so on ad nauseum. 


Let’s stay unorganized 

By the end of one year, the sus- 
pense was terrific. Each member of 
the group had given considerable 
thought to the question of organiza- 
tion without arriving at any conclu- 
sion. It was wonderful to be rebels 
like this—to meet without any formal 
structure, without membership dues, 
or duties. None had to keep minutes, 
or worry whether the minutes of the 
last meeting were accurate, full and 
comprehensive. It was a wonderful, 
rich feeling to have no obligations. 

But what about status? The group 
had no status in the community. No 
individual had the status of president, 
nor the aspiration to be president 
after serving a term as vice-president. 
No one had even the privilege of 
voting against a motion, because no 
motions had ever been presented. 
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And what about organization? 
How could we ask important people 
to give us weighty speeches if we 
were not a dyed-in-the-wool, 100 per 
cent normal ORGANIZATION? 

When the group met after an un- 
official summer holiday, it was the 
common, un-motioned, consensus of 
disorganized opinion that we should 
cease avoiding the issue and meet 
together in our normal, informal, 
manner to debate the vital issue of 
“To organize, or not to organize?” 


From the beginning of this special 
meeting, it was evident that the group 
was against a formal structure, and 
all the arguments in favour of going 
along in our disorganized fashion. 
Why not? After a year of disorganiza- 
tion, we had increased the member- 
ship to 18 or 20; we had held nine 
meetings; we had even had three big- 
wigs from the corrections community 
address us and express delight at the 
casual nature of the meeting. Attend- 
ance was holding even at the gather- 
ings. The chief reasons for absences 
seemed to be sickness or being out of 
town on agency business at the time 
of the meeting. 


Our haphazard accomplishments 


It was true that the group had no 
voice in the community. The speeches 
or the actions of the group were 
never reported in the local papers. No 
one outside the group ever officially 
learned what went on. Something had 
happened to the group, however. 
They had met together informally, 
voices over a telephone now had 
faces, figures and mannerisms to ac- 
company them; agency functions had 
become more clearly understood—all 
this the by-product of casual, coffee- 
cup conversations around the board. 


At the end of this discussion, we 
made a concession to formality and 
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took a vote. The group decided 
unanimously to continue along in its 
haphazard, unformalized way. Since 
everyone seemed to be in a business- 
like frame of mind, it was even agreed 
to meet once a month, on the second 
Tuesday, and it was also agreed that 
two other members should be ap- 
pointed to assist the original convener. 

But then, having evidently ex- 
hausted the collective drive to organ- 
ize, the meeting broke up. Thus, the 
"Calgary Corrections Association” 
entered its second year of existence. 

The Calgary Corrections Associa- 
tion currently functions in the follow- 
ing disorganized manner. About a 
week before the regular meeting time, 
the three conveners meet—most often 
by telephone—and decide which one 
is to phone each agency to alert it to 
the impending gathering. 


In each agency (the group includes 
the Alcoholism Foundation, the Pro- 
vincial Gaol, the Adult and Juvenile 
Probation agencies, the Children’s Aid 
Department, the John Howard So- 
ciety, the Salvation Army and occa- 
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sionally the Big Sisters) a contact 
member finds out how many are 
coming to the meeting. This informa- 
tion is sent on to some one in the 
YMCA so that a room and dinner 
may be provided. Meetings may take 
place practically on the spur of the 
moment, should a celebrity from the 
corrections field happen to be visiting 
the city and agree to address such a 
motley group. 

The meetings are opened with grace. 
Usually there is a speaker, whose 
address is kept to ten minutes at the 
most. Someone spontaneously thanks 
the speaker and makes a comment 
upon the content of the paper, or 
speech. From there on the speech or 
paper may be totally ignored while 
the members discuss some cardinal 
issue suggested by the address or 
brought up from the floor. 

At the end of the meeting, it has 
happened that the conveners have 
already lined up a speaker for the 
next session, but no one seems unduly 
concerned if they haven’t. Every one 
seems to care only that there will be 
another meeting of Calgary’s “Crazy” 
Corrections Association. 


) DON’T SPEND IT... SEND IT 


From now until June 30, Canadians can share in a personal way the 
work of World Refugee Year by forgoing some pleasure or indulgence 
and giving the “austerity savings” to help refugees. At coffee break or 
lunch hour, on the evening out or the shopping expedition, we are asked 
to spend a little less on what we don’t really need, and send the money 
instead to the local World Refugee Committee, or to: World Refugee 


Year, Box 550, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
May 15, 1960 
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Graduated Pensions Scheme 


for Britain 


Britain is about to embark on a new 
plan for graduated pensions related 
to wages as an addition to the existing 
National Insurance pensions, which 
are, in principle, flat-rate pensions 
payable in return for flat-rate contri- 
butions. Parliament has passed the 
necessary legislation and the admini- 
strative arrangements are now being 
worked out. It is proposed to start 
the new scheme in April, 1961. 

There are three main reasons behind 
the new plans: 


Additional revenue is needed for 
the existing National Insurance pen- 
sion scheme. 

As a matter of social policy it is 
thought right to introduce some 
measure of graduated pensions related 
to wages to lessen the effects of the 
drop in income suffered by many 
workers on retirement. 

At the same time it is important 
not to discourage the development of 
occupational pension schemes which 
have been spreading so rapidly in 
recent years. 


by Sir Geoffrey King 


Income falls short 

When it was decided to give pen- 
sions at full rates under the National 
Insurance Act to existing pensioners 
and to those who would only have 
contributed for a few years, it was 
realized that sooner or later the in- 
come from contributions would fall 
short of the amount required to meet 
the demands on the Fund. For some 
years the position was masked by the 
low level of unemployment and a 
favourable sickness experience, which 
reduced other demands on the Fund. 

But this year the Exchequer will 
have to pay nearly £50,000,000 into 
the Fund over and above the regular 
Exchequer contribution under the 
National Insurance Acts; and by 1980, 
if nothing were done in the meantime, 
the extra amount required to keep 
the Fund solvent would rise to 
£400,000,000. 

So large a contribution out of gen- 
eral taxation might seriously under- 
mine the whole idea of Insurance 
Pensions and, faced with this possi- 











Sir Geoffrey King is the former Permanent Secretary to Britain’s 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. His article has been 
furnished to Canadian Welfare through the kind offices of the United 
Kingdom Information Service. Sweden, as well as Britain, has adopted 
a graduated pension system, which will be superimposed on the current 
program paying flat-rate pensions. Contributions began January 1960 
and supplementary pensions will become payable in 1963. The new 
Swedish scheme is fully described in The Social Security Bulletin (U.S. 
Social Security Administration) for November 1959. 
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bility, the idea of pensions payable 
out of taxation was rejected 1 in favour 
of the method contained in the new 
scheme of increasing the income of 


the Fund. 


It would have been prohibitively 
expensive to provide flat-rate pensions 
for everyone on a scale that would 
make adequate provision for the 
highly-paid worker. The contribution 
that would have to be charged would 
be far more than the lower-paid 
worker could afford, and the deficit 
to be met out of taxation would 
quickly have reached alarming pro- 
portions. 


Although there has been a marked 
increase in recent years in the number 
of people who will, in due course, 
qualify for occupational pensions 
under schemes promoted by their 
employers, it is estimated that about 
half of the men in employment (and 
a rather large proportion of women) 
are still not covered in this way. It 
was accordingly felt that a moderate 
plan for graduated pensions was 
needed to meet this very real social 
problem. 


Restricted in scope 


The new scheme (unlike the exist- 
ing scheme which is universal and 
which will continue to provide pen- 
sions for practically everyone) will 
be restricted in its scope. Neither the 
self-employed or the non- employed 
will be included. 


The self-employed, such people as 
shopkeepers and professional men, for 
example, who do not have an em- 
ployer to pay half the contribution, 
have, since 1956, been given by other 
legislation increased opportunities to 
provide pensions for themselves, and 
it would be difficult in practice to 
assess and collect contributions based 
on the amount they earn. 


May 15, 1960 


Again, people covered by occupa- 
tional schemes can, under important 
safeguards, be contracted out, and 
the lower-paid workers (those earn- 
ing £9 a week or less) will not con- 
tribute towards, or become entitled 
to, graduated pensions. 


The scheme of flat-rate pensions 
will continue on the present lines, 
but the introduction of graduated 
contributions will make it possible to 
reduce the contribution for lower- 
paid workers below its present level. 
The contribution for those earning £9 
a week or less is reduced from 18 
shillings and twopence a week to 15 
shillings and fourpence a week (eight 
shillings and fourpence for the worker 
and seven shillings for the employer) 
and the lower contribution will be 
known as the “minimum contribution”. 


All to pay 

All employees, irrespective of the 
amount they earn (unless they have 
been contracted out), will have to 
pay the contribution; it includes the 
separate Industrial Injuries and Na- 
tional Health Service contributions 
now paid with the existing contribu- 
tion. Persons earning over £9 a week 
will have to pay a graduated contri- 
bution in addition. This will be at the 
rate of 84 per cent of earnings, 
between £9 and £15 a week, divided 
equally between the employer and 
the worker, each side paying 44 per 
cent of the earnings. Women will pay 
the same proportion of their earnings 
as the men. 

People earning more than {15 a 
week will pay the graduated contri- 
bution only on the amount of their 
earnings lying between £9 and {15 
a week, anything more being ignored 
for this purpose, and when they retire 
their pensions will be calculated ac- 
cordingly. 
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It is contemplated that the mini- 
mum and other flat-rate contribu- 
tions will continue to be collected by 
means of insurance stamps or by one 
of the other methods available to the 
large employer, and that the grad- 
uated contributions will be collected 
in association with income tax under 
P.A.Y.E. (Pay As You Earn). 


Graduated conditions 


The graduated pension will be sub- 
ject to the same condition of retire- 
ment and, initially, to the same earn- 
ings rule as the flat-rate pension. By 
continuing at work after reaching 
minimum retiring age a person may 
be able to qualify, not only for an 
increased flat-rate pension, but also 
for a larger graduated pension as 
well. 

The amount of the graduated pen- 
sion will depend on the amount of 
graduated contributions paid while at 
work. These contributions will be 
grouped into “units of contributions” 
and the amount of the individual 
pension will depend on the number 
of “units” paid. The unit will be £7 
ten shillings for a man and £9 for a 
woman (or £15 and £18 respectively 
if the employers’ share is taken into 
account), and for each unit paid the 
pension will be increased by sixpence 
a week. 

Women will have to pay more 
than men for a pension unit because, 
in general, women’s pensions cost 
more than men’s; they start to draw 
their pension at 60 instead of 65 and 
they tend to live longer. On retire- 
ment a widow will inherit half the 
graduated pension which her husband 
earned during his lifetime. 


Exchequer contribution 


The income from both flat-rate and 
graduated contributions will be paid 
into the Insurance Fund and will be 
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available to pay both kinds of pension. 
The E xchequer will also pay a regular 
contribution into the Fund equivalent 
to a quarter of the employers’ and 
workers’ flat-rate contributions, to- 
gether with a proportion of the con- 
tributions paid by the self-employed 
and the non- employ ed. The Ex- 
chequer contribution will start at 
about {170,000,000 and rise to 
£203,000,000 in 1981. 


But all these contributions, though 
they will provide an income which 
will rise with national earnings in 
contrast to the existing static income 
derived from flat-rate contributions, 
will not be enough to meet the rising 
cost of the flat-rate pension in the 
years to come. 

Provision is accordingly made for 
four increases in the contribution, of 
amounts varying from fivepence a 
side on the minimum rate to nine- 
pence a side at the maximum; but 
smaller increases may be made if, in 
the event, the full increase is not 
needed. The first increase is due in 
1965 and the others at five-yearly 
intervals thereafter. A projection of 
the income and outgoings of the Fund 
over the next 20 years indicates that, 
with the proposed increases, the Fund 
wi'l be kept in balance over that 
period. 


Special feature 


A special feature of the new plan 
is the right to contract out; no such 
right was given under the original 
scheme. It was at one time suggested 
that contracting out should be on an 
individual basis, but this was rejected 
as giving rise to too many complica- 
tions. Contracting out will accord- 
ingly be on a group basis. An 
emp!oyer who runs an occupational 
scheme will be allowed to apply to 
contract out for the workers covered 
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by the scheme. Before doing so he 
must notify the workers concerned 
and a period of delay for consultation 
is provided. When this has expired 
he can apply for a “Certificate of 
Non-Participation” to an_ official 
Registrar appointed for the purposes 
of the Act. Before granting a certi- 
ficate the Registrar must be satisfied 
on two main points: 
that the occupational scheme is finan- 
cially sound; 
that it provides, at or before the ages 
of 65 for men and 60 for women, 
pensions at least as good as those pro- 
vided for a person earning £15 or 
more who contributes for a compar- 
able period under the national scheme. 
It is also a requirement in connec- 
tion with contracting out that proper 
arrangements are made to secure the 
pension rights of a worker who leaves 
his employment for another job. 


Can be cancelled 


The Registrar may impose a further 
period of delay for consultations be- 
tween employers and workers, and 
should he refuse to grant a certificate 
the employer has the right to appeal 
to a legally qualified Adjudicator. A 
certificate, once granted, may be can- 
celled or modified if at any time the 
conditions governing its issue are no 


longer fulfilled. 


Where a certificate has been issued, 
the employees concerned will con- 
tinue to contribute toward the flat- 
rate pension at existing rates of con- 
tribution, and when they retire will 
be entitled to a pension accordingly. 
They will in due course have to pay 
the increased contributions already 
mentioned, as those are needed to 
defray the cost of the basic or flat- 
rate pension and are not taken into 
account in the calculation of the 
graduated pension. 


The scheme is essentially a moder- 
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ate one. The most an employee will 
be required to pay for his graduated 
pension will be five shillings and a 
penny a week, or just over {13 a 
year. The extra pension he will draw 
will depend on how long he con- 
tributes to the scheme but, by way 
of illustration, a man who joins the 
scheme at age 50 with earnings of 
£14 a week will be paying two shil- 
lings and eightpence a week more 
than at present. If he retires at 65 he 
will get an extra eleven shillings a 
week, bringing his pension up to 61 
shillings if single and to 91 shillings 
if married. If he defers his retirement 
until he is 70 his combined pension 
will be £4 ten shillings and sixpence 
single and £6 eleven shillings married. 
The new arrangement will keep the 
existing scheme solvent and, by leav- 
ing earnings over {15 unaffected, 
should leave plenty of room for the 
development of occupational schemes. 
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AT A CLUB FOR OLD PEOPLE 


A Birthday Party 


The Vancouver Second Mile Club has 
lately celebrated its first birthday. 
The Club Manager, Mrs. Wainwright, 
remembered. Out of a tin she pro- 
duced a fruit cake which had been 
saved for a special occasion. 


Perhaps it is not too surprising that 
the members themselves did not re- 
member. If one is 70 or 80 years of 
age, living alone on old age pension, 
there is little difference between one 
day and another, and much less be- 
tween one year and the next. But they 
were pleased, not so much because of 
the birthday, nor even because of the 
cake, but that somebody cared. 


This is probably the vital and most 
essential factor in a club for elderly 
citizens. The premises are important, 
a program can be helpful and a cup 
of tea is always welcome but unless 
there is someone who cares a club will 
have little appeal and no lasting value. 


Stark necessity 


Every morning at eleven, except 
Sunday, the door is unlocked by Mrs. 
Wainwright or her assistant, Mrs. 
Fogel. Members are assured of a wel- 
come. If they have some little worry 
or problem they know whom to turn 
to. 


by Cecil Hay-Shaw 


An old man, for instance, came to 
the Club but refused tea. Tea costs 
five cents. He was “living on the fifty- 
five”. Mrs, Wainwright tried to give 
him tea and a bun after the others had 
gone, assuring him it was left over 
and “would only be thrown away”. 
But he refused. Pride or self-respect 
would not allow him to take some- 
thing for nothing, although he knew 
the spirit in which it was being of- 
fered. 

There was, however, a better way 
of solving the problem. He was en- 
couraged to apply for the provincial 
bonus, and after filing his applica- 
tion this old gentleman returned to 
the Club smiling. 

“I think they are going to accept 
me”, he said; “that $20.00 will sure 
make a difference”. 

Again, somebody cared. They had 
“accepted” him. This was not charity, 
but something to which he was en- 
titled as a citizen and which he could 
take without loss of dignity. He would 
enjoy not only the cup of tea but 
putting his nickel in the bowl. 

On the day of the birthday party a 
woman came into the Club when tea, 
which is served from 2.30 to 3.30, was 
over. She was a member, but had 


This is a sequel to “All Day Long and Nowhere to Go”, December 1958 issue, 
which told how the Vancouver people set about finding what old people needed 
to take the place of the working day they had retired from. The present article 
tells how the need was satisfied for a great many of them. The author is head 
of medical social services at the DVA Shaughnessy Hospital, Vancouver. 
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never yet been able to come until 
everyone else was leaving. 

What was she saying: “Do you 
really want me? Am I too good or too 
bad for this club?” Perhaps she did not 
feel wanted. 

Her own explanation was that she 
stayed alone in her room with her 
“pains and aches”, taking so long to 
get up and dressed that it was always 
too late. 

“You have no idea”, she said, “how 
many pains and aches I can find when 
I sit by myself thinking about them”. 

She needed to know that women 
were wanted in the club. There are 
now 18 women members, but it was 
only by extending the geographical 
boundaries that this small number was 
achieved. Women have a lot to con- 
tribute to the atmosphere of the club, 
and they have a lot to gain from the 
relationship with men. 

Not all of them will be looking for 
a life partner to alleviate their loneli- 
ness, but some will. In the space of 
one year a romance blossomed, the 
couple were married, and they now 
come to the club together. Most of 
these elderly people have been mar- 
ried and have outlived their partners. 
They are not used to being alone, and 
they don’t like it. Even at 70 the 
average man enjoys the company of 
women, and few women want to 
spend their whole lives in an entirely 
female environment. 

Another elderly lady has found a 
role for herself in the club by being 
the first to throw her nickel in the 
bowl at tea time. She does it with 
such vigour that the bell which nor- 
mally announces tea is hardly neces- 
sary. Everyone moves to the counter 
as soon as the clink of that nickel is 
heard. This was only realized one 
day when the lady’s watch was fast 
and tea was announced before it was 
ready. What matter? The signal had 
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become a symbol from one member to 
the others, “Come on folks, let’s have 
tea.” 


Volunteers 


Apart from members, there are a 
number of other women who frequent 
the club and contribute to the 
atmosphere of friendly sociability. 
These are the volunteers. There are 
eighteen women who come regularly, 
and twenty others who can be called 
upon when needed. They represent 
various church groups, and organiza- 
tions such as the Soroptomists. Every 
day they make and serve the tea, chat 
to the members, join in the card 
games, look after the books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Recently another rather special 
group of volunteers has been coming 
on Saturdays to help entertain the 
members. These are the junior Sorop- 
tomists, a group of young women who 
call themselves The Venture Club. 
Most of them are working all week, 
but on Saturday afternoon they share 
their leisure with the older and less 
fortunate members of society. 

Now that a piano has been installed 
we hope there will be sing-songs and 
even dancing on Saturday afternoon. 
Occasionally a group of entertainers 
come and are much enjoyed. 

There is no shortage of volunteers 
and all can be used as the club grows. 
Nowadays many good people feel 
deprived of the opportunity to give. 
They are asked for money and they 
give that; several thousand dollars 
were contributed within a few weeks 
when the idea of this club was first 
conceived, and more is available when 
needed. But there are people who do 
not have money to give or who, hav- 
ing given generously, still long to help 
in a more personal way. 

Many agencies find it hard to use 
volunteers except to serve on boards, 
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do clerical work, drive cars and so on. 
Specialization has its value, but it can 
create a closed shop into which no 
unqualified person can enter—and yet 
there is a crying need for service and 
people anxious to serve. Here in the 
Second Mile Club the demand and 
supply meet to the mutual benefit of 
all. 


How it came about 


The president of the Board of 
Directors of the Second Mile Society, 
whose function it is to operate the 
Club, is Dr. Wallace Wilson, well 
known in Vancouver for his active 
concern in community problems, par- 
ticularly with reference to the aged. 
He is not young himself, but he is 
vital and he cares. The vice-president 
is Alderman Anna Sprott, who is 
known for the energy and effort with 
which she has helped any number of 
causes and people. The remainder of 
the Board includes clergymen, social 
workers, a business man, a lawyer, and 
representatives of women’s groups. 


How did all this begin? On No- 
vember 1, 1957, the old city library 
was closed, a new and modern build- 
ing having been erected in another 
part of town. Until this happened a 
number of elderly men had been in 
the habit of using the reading room as 
a kind of day centre. They would 
wander in, read the paper, or just 
sleep. They bothered nobody, and 
nobody bothered them. Then one day 
the doors were closed. No more free 
newspapers, no books and, more seri- 
ous still for many, nowhere to go. 
Their day must either be spent in 
their cold cheerless rooms or wander- 
ing the streets until driven in by the 
wind and rain. 

A special committee of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council had been 
studying the population of this par- 
ticular area of town and had learned 
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that twenty per cent of its inhabitants 
were 65 years of age and over, and 
that their living conditions were sor- 
did in the extreme. The possibility of 
establishing a day centre was being 
considered. Dr. Wilson was Chairman 
of that committee. At the same time 
Alderman Anna Sprott was concerned 
about the “library orphans”, and the 
idea of a day centre had occurred to 
her. 

It proved impossible at that par- 
ticular time for the Community Chest 
to finance a new agency. As a con- 
siderable sum of money had already 
been donated by business firms and 
interested citizens, a society known as 
the Second Mile Society was incor- 
porated and a Board of Directors ap- 
pointed. 

Premises were found in a disused 
store adjoining the Haselwood Hotel, 
346 East Hastings Street. The one 
large room was partitioned to make 
three, with the idea that some people 
would want to play cards and others 
talk, while the remainder would want 
to read or just sit. A kitchen was 
installed, with a counter for serving 
tea. 

All the furniture, floor coverings, 
books and magazines were donated. 
Volunteers spent many hours washing 
and mending slip covers, polishing 
furniture and installing light fixtures. 
Practically nothing had to be paid 
for except the rent. 

By April 21, 1958, the Club was 
ready to receive members. The dedi- 
cation and formal opening took place 
on May 3, 1958, with 50 members pre- 
sent. For a month the Club members 
enjoyed tea donated by the Soropto- 
mists; after that they paid five cents 
a time for it. 

New members continued to join 
each month until the total was 138. 
Three have died and others have gone 
to nursing and rest homes. From 
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January 1959, 83 had renewed mem- 
bership and by February 28, when 
the annual report was compiled, there 
was a total membership of 112. The 
average number using the club each 
day is 35. 


Effects 


When first the club was opened 
the members tended to be shy and 
solitary. They gravitated to the back 
room, which had purposely been fur- 
nished with scrubbed tables and hard, 
upright chairs, while the more com- 
fortable chesterfields and easy chairs 
were left empty. The old people could 
be seen sitting somewhat stiffly, an 
occasional one reading the paper 
spread out on the table, but most 
doing nothing. The place was deadly 
quiet and one was almost afraid that 
to speak would be to frighten them 
away. 

No one interfered. The volunteers 
went quietly about their business 
serving tea, taking it to where the 
men were—there were only four 
women in the early days. Cards were 
put out on the tables and after a short 
time the more courageous began to 
play. Soon they were bringing their 
cups back to the counter and finally 
they started to come and get their 
tea and help each other. 


During June 1958 five members 
took advantage of donated tickets to 
see the Tattoo at the Stadium. Nine 
members enjoyed the St. James 
Branch 47 O.A.P. picnic at Peace 
Arch, fifteen members had free tickets 
to the P.N.E. Circus, and so on. 


A Christmas party was arranged on 
December 20 by the Second Mile 
Society and the Soroptomist Society. 
Seventy-seven members were present 
and all enjoyed the sing-song, tea, and 
gifts from the Christmas Tree. 
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At this Christmas party the mem- 
bers, all dressed in their best, sat about 
quietly waiting for their names to be 
called. One might have wondered 
whether they were enjoying what had 
been “laid on” for them. But after 
the present-giving they relaxed and 
moved into the other rooms, where 
they devoured a sumptuous tea with 
obvious relish. At the end there were 
many expressions of delight and grati- 
tude. It was not only the club members 
who were happy, but all those who 
had taken part in the party. 


To come back to the birthday party 
of April 1959. This was a spontaneous 
affair which symbolized the present 
status of the Club. Over this first year 
there has grown up between the mem- 
bers, the manager and her assistant 
and the volunteers a true feeling of 
comradeship. Mrs. Wainwright main- 
tains law and order, so to speak, but 
there are no rules within the club. 
She is a mother and a friend to all; 
they know they can rely on her and 
she trusts them. No member has given 
her trouble, although she may have 
worried about some. 


The club is not silent now. There 
is a burble of voices in the back 
room. The chesterfields and easy 
chairs are used, the books taken out, 
and the papers and magazines well 
thumbed. It is hoped that by degrees 
the club will be better known and 
that more people will join. The pre- 
mises could accommodate up to 100 
a day; after that larger premises or 
more clubs will be needed. 


For those who do belong, any num- 
ber of interests and activities could 
be made available, but old people 
should not be hurried. Much has been 
achieved in a year and the Society is 
ready when they are ready for more. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





Board of Governors 


Refugees 

The Board, meeting in Toronto on 
March 31, was pleased to note that 
two of the recommendations in its 
brief to the federal government on 
the immigration of refugees to Canada 
had been accepted. These were the 
extension of the private sponsorship 
program beyond the end of World 
Refugee Year and an increase in the 
number of refugee families with TB 
members to be brought to Canada 
under the government scheme. 


The Prime Minister had not yet 
replied to the Council’s recommenda- 
tion for government assumption of 
public health and welfare costs for 
privately sponsored refugees. How- 
ever, it was reported that a Council 
delegation had had a very useful dis- 
cussion with the Ontario Minister of 
Public Welfare and there were high 
hopes of helpful government action. 


CWC Budget 

The Board approved a Council 
budget for 1960-61 totalling $347,133. 
This is an increase of 10.5 per cent 
over last year’s budget and is about 
$47,000 more than last year’s receipts. 
The Council just about made ends 
meet in 1959-60; this was only possible 
because two executive staff vacancies 
existed during the whole year and 
another from September on. 


The new budget covers only nor- 
mal salary and overhead increases and 
the filling of the present vacancies. It 
does not allow for any extension of 
service, and this was a matter of 
grave concern to the Board. Plans 
were initiated not only for an ener- 
getic campaign to obtain the mini- 
mum increased revenues, but also to 
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approach foundations for special 
funds to meet the insistent demands 
for increased service to the aging and 
international social service. 

The Board was gratified to learn 
that the budget had been passed by 
by the National Agency Review 
Committee (see below). 


Personnel Services 


Mr. K. LeM. Carter, Chairman of 
the Executive Comimttee, reported on 
discussions held at the request of the 
Board with the Canadian Council on 
Education and Personnel for the 
Social Services. The CCEPSS, estab- 
lished in 1958, was having difficulties 
in establishing itself and had asked 
the Council to consider taking on its 
functions. 


The Board agreed that the CWC 
should offer to reconstitute a com- 
mittee on personnel in social work 
and invite members of other bodies 
now co-operating in CCEPSS to ac- 
cept membership in this committee. 
The CWC would staff the committee 
and take on projects developed by it 
to the extent that available staff and 
resources would allow and in relation 
to other Council priorities. 


Recreation Workshop 


The Board received a report from 
the committee examining the feasi- 
bility of a national workshop on the 
use of recreation and leisure time and 
considering how the Council could 
continue to provide service to the 
recreation field. 

Mr. James Cowan, chairman of the 
committee, reported that the question 
of a workshop had been explored 
with some 25 key organizations in 
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the leisure-time field. Considerable 
interest was expressed and the com- 
mittee therefore recommended that 
the Council convene a small com- 
mittee, representing interested organ- 
izations, to plan for a workshop in 
which the Council would participate 
equally with other bodies. The work- 
shop should be held in not less than 
two and not more than three years. 
On the second point, the committee 


proposed that the Council’s Section 
of the Community Funds and Coun- 
cils Division should undertake a 
limited service to the recreation field, 
at least for the time being. 

The Board approved the commit- 
tee’s report and referred it to the 
Executive Committee for action. The 
Cowan Committee was discharged 
with grateful thanks for fulfilling its 
task. 


National Agency Review 


Committee 


This Committee held its 6th annual 
session in Toronto, March 28 to 30. 
Representatives of eight national 
health, welfare and recreation organ- 
izations, including for the first time 
the St. John Ambulance Association 
and the Boy Scouts Association, sub- 
mitted the budgets of their national 
offices for review. 

Forty-five business, professional and 


other community leaders, in four 
panel sessions, examined the programs, 
services and finances of the agencies. 
Reports on each have been sent to 
all federated appeals for use by the 
local budget committees and local 
branches of the various agencies, pro- 
viding a source of facts and a medium 
of interpretation unavailable before 
the establishment of NARC. 


Community Funds and Councils 


Division 


New Publications 


The first original booklet for 
French Canada on organizing and 
operating welfare councils has been 
compieted by a committee of the 
Division’s Councils Section under the 
chairman of Maurice Girard, president 
of the Service Social du diocése de 
St. Jéréme. It is entitled Le Conseil 
de Bien-étre et Notre Milieu, and 
has just been published by the 
Council. 


In March, the Division’s National 
Public Relations Committee began 
publication of Viewpoint, a new 
monthly bulletin. Produced by volun- 
teers, the bulletin is receiving both 
bouquets and brickbats as all lively 
publications should. It is of interest 
to professionals and volunteers, and 
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comments and contributions are wel- 
comed. 
Canvasser-training Slide Film 

Another first has been scored by 
the National Public Relations Com- 
mittee in its production in English 
and French of a canvasser-training 
slide film, This Is Your Story. Easily 
adaptable to the local scene, this slide 
film outlines the steps a canvasser 
should take in soliciting funds and 
suggests what to say and how to say 
it. It is offered for sale in the Divi- 
sion’s Campaign Materials Catalogue 
and should find a welcome spot in 
every federated fund. 
French PR 

A sub-committee on French Ser- 
vices Liaison has been established 
under the chairmanship of Yves 
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Jasmin, Montreal, to develop PR 
material and services for French- 
speaking Canadians. Among other 
activities, it is working on a PR 
manual for the use of agencies. 


Field Trips 

George Hart, the Division Execu- 
tive Secretary, is just completing a 
three-week field trip during which 
he visited funds, chests and councils 
in Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Vancouver, and 
Victoria. In Kamloops he was the 
special dinner speaker at the annual 
meeting of the British Columbia 
Association of Funds and Councils, 
May 12 to 14. 


In March, W. A. Dyson, Division 
Associate Secretary, went on a field 
trip through northern Ontario. He 
held discussions with Council repre- 
sentatives in Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sudbury before joining Laton Smith 
of the Division for similar meetings 
held in Cornwall. 

Mr. Smith has also been on a two- 
week field trip conferring with eight 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
community funds. A highlight was 
the May 2 conference- -workshop for 
Maritime community fund leaders 
held in Moncton. This was the first 
regional conference for community 
fund leaders in that section of the 
country. 


Corrections Division 


Conferences 

Ninety delegates representing eight 
provinces attended the Training 
School Conference sponsored by the 
Division (Canadian Corrections Asso- 
ciation) in Montreal, March 27 to 30, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Claude 
Mailhiot, Director of the Youth Pro- 
tection Service of Quebec. 

The Conference, which employed 
simultaneous translation services, cen- 
tred around four topics: staff training, 
reception and treatment; after care; 
and questions about the day-to-day 
job. These latter were submitted by 
the delegates prior to the conference. 
A day was spent touring the institu- 
tions in the area. 

Father André Masse, Director of 
Boscoville, a treatment institution for 
delinquent boys near Montreal, was 
chairman of the Planning Committee. 

The next Training School Confer- 
ence will be held in Toronto in May 
1961 in conjunction with the Con- 
gress of Corrections. Mr. D. Sinclair, 
Executive Assistant to the Training 
Schools Advisory Board, Department 
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of Reform Institutions, Ontario, will 
chair the planning committee. 

The next biennial Canadian Con- 
gress of Corrections, sponsored by the 
Division, will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, May 14-19, 1961. Its 
planning committee is chaired by 
Mr. J. A. Graham, Ontario Deputy 
Minister of Reform Institutions. 

W. T. McGrath, the Division 
Executive Secretary, will be attending 
the United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders to be held in London, 
England, August 8 to 20; and the 
International Criminological Congress 
in The Hague, September 5 to 12. 
Submission on Probation 

Recommendations regarding the re- 
vision of those sections of the Cri- 
minal Code that have to do with 
probation have been submitted to the 
Minister of Justice. These were orig- 
inally prepared by the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Probation Officers and 
were supported by the probation, 
parole and after care section of the 
last Canadian Congress of Corrections 
which met in Vancouver. 
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Family and Child Welfare Division 


Cooperation With U.S.A. 

Mrs. D. L. Ross, chairman of the 
Division, and Eric Smit, executive 
secretary, attended the golden anni- 
versary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in Washington, 
D.C. during the last week in March. 
While in Washington, Mr. Smit dis- 
cussed with officials of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau the preparation of 
a joint statement on Canada-US. 
adoption placements. 


Family Service Statistics 

The committee to work out prin- 
ciples and methods in the collection 
and use of family service statistics is 


now drafting a first report, in co- 
operation with the Research Branch. 
It is expected that the report will be 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the Division in Halifax, June 6. 


Field Trips 


Mr. Smit has been on field trips 
throughout northern Ontario as far 
as the Lakehead, and has visited child- 
ren’s aid societies, family agencies, 
and public child welfare agencies in 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Van- 
couver and Victoria. While on the 
west coast he addressed the annual 
meeting of the British Columbia Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. 


Public Welfare Division 


Public Welfare Statistics 


A committee has been working on 
this major division project aimed at 
developing more adequate and useful 
statistical reporting in income main- 
tenance programs. After discussions 
with the committee, the Research 
Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare is endeavouring 
to work out suitable methods in co- 
operation with other departments. 
The committee is now working with 
provincial and municipal departments 
to achieve similar results. 


Field Trip 

Norman Cragg, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Division, back from a 
month-long field trip which took him 
to the west coast in late winter, 
reports holding meetings with mem- 
bers of the division in all four western 
provinces. These meetings provided 
an opportunity for expression of opin- 
lons concerning future programs as 
well as a means for discussion of 
current activities. 

Institutes for public and private 
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agency staff, board members and 
others, based on the division’s publi- 
cation Standards in Public Assistance 
Administration, were held in Calgary, 
Edmonton and Regina. 

In British Columbia, a regional 
organization within the division was 
set up as an experiment in helping to 
arouse more interest and participation 
in the program of the Public Welfare 
Division by provincial members. 

“What to do about single un- 
employed transient men” received 
considerable discussion during Mr. 
Cragg’s field trip. A report from 
British Columbia on a sample group 
is expected to result in a clearer 
picture of the kinds of persons in- 
volved and the problems they face. 

A survey in 1955 of the Winnipeg 
Welfare Department by C. A. Patrick, 
then the executive secretary of the 
CWC Public Welfare Division, re- 
sulted in a reorganization of that 
department, and the appointment of 
Mr. Patrick as director. Mr. Cragg, 
during his western field trip, took 
part, on request, in a three-day exami- 
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nation of the present work and effec- 
tiveness of the Department, which is 


A special issue of Bien-Etre Social 
Canadien on “Mental Health in Canada 
in 1960” is being published this month. 
Advance orders have already topped 
the 500 mark. Leading psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers have 
contributed to this issue for World 
Mental Health Year. 


A membership drive of the CWC 


French Commission has resulted in 


In addition to work with the 
divisions, already mentioned, the 
Research Director has received the 
approval of the Research Advisory 
Committee for an inventory of Can- 
adian social welfare research to be 
undertaken by the branch. 


Nearly a year’s work with CBC, 
mainly through the Family and Child 
Welfare Division, came to fruition in 
a 6 weeks series on adoption, con- 
cluding April 28, on “Open House”, 
the Trans-Canada network’s afternoon 
program. The Council has urged that 
the true facts of the adoption services 
of recognized agencies be aired to 
offset a minor flood of disgruntled 
criticism, much of it based on excep- 
tions to acceptable practice. 


The result was a series of interviews 
with adopting parents at various 


French Services 


Research Branch 


Public Information 





reviewing its work since the reorgan- 
ization. 


five Richelieu Clubs (the counterpart 
of English-speaking Canadian Clubs) 
joining the Council. 

The French Commission’s secretary, 
Marie Hamel, has recently been visit- 
ing some of the CWC municipal 
members in Quebec in preparation 
for an institute to be held later this 
year in cooperation with the Public 
Welfare Division. 





Consideration is also being given to 
the question of minimum family bud- 
get studies. Dr. Hougham is to report 
to the Committee on ways in which 
material should be gathered, as well 
as the potential uses of standard 
budget data in the social welfare field. 





stages: just making their application, 
upon acceptance, after completion of 
adoption and so on. The strains and 
stresses of processes were frankly dis- 
cussed but the picture that emerged 
was a reassuring one for would-be 
adopters. 


Each interview with a couple was 
followed by an interview with a social 
worker, who commented on the impli- 
cations of the particular situation. 
Phyllis Burns, CWC Director of 
Welfare Services, took part in the 
opening and closing sessions. 


Staff Changes 


The recent approval of the Coun- 
cil’s budget for 1960-61 has made it 
possible to make firm plans for more 
effective service to Council members. 
These plans involve three additions to 
the staff and also some responsibilities 
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among present staff members. Here 
are the changes: 
Affecting present staff: 

Marie Hamel, secretary for French- 
speaking services, will continue this 
post on a half-time basis and give the 
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other half time to the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Aging, served until now by 
the executive secretary of the public 
welfare division. 

Réal Rouleau. The Family and 
Child Welfare Division’s National 
Committee has agreed to make it 
possible for Mr. Rouleau to give 25 
per cent of his time to work with 
French-speaking municipalities for- 
merly undertaken by Miss Hamel. 
This assignment will tie in well with 
the family and child welfare responsi- 
bilities Mr. Rouleau already has for 
working with agencies in the Province 
of Quebec. 


Marion Murphy will be withdrawn 
from the Family and Child Welfare 
Division to become a Special Projects 
Secretary. For the present at least her 
major assignment will be Interna- 
tional Social Service, but she will 
undertake other special project assign- 
ments as arrangements for the staffing 
of International Social Service permit. 


W. A. Dyson. In accordance with 
the recommendation of the Cowan 
Committee, Mr. Dyson, secretary of 
the Councils Section of the Com- 
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munity Funds and Councils Division, 
will provide information services to 
group work and recreation divisions 
of councils and other agencies. He 
will also do any staff work that may 
be required in connection with the 
convening of a Steering Committee 
for the proposed workshop on the 
use of leisure time mentioned above. 
New Appointments: 


The first of these is Mrs. Clare 
MeAllister of Vancouver who will 
join the Council’s staff some time in 
July as a member of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division staff, to re- 
place Miss Murphy. ‘Mrs. McAllister 
has had a long and rich experience in 
family and children’s services on the 
west coast and in Winnipeg. She is 
a graduate of the University of 
British Columbia, having returned 
there to secure her M.S.W. in 1956. 
She is employed at present in the 
Social Service Department of the 
Shaughnessy Hospital, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Vancouver. Mrs. 
McAllister’s arrival on the staff will 
make possible the other moves 
planned in the Family and Child 
Welfare Division. 


40th ANNUAL MEETING 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


being held in conjunction with the biennial 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


at the 


NOVA SCOTIAN HOTEL 


HALIFAX 


For further imformation write the Administrative Officer, 
Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 
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ABOUT 


Martha Moscrop has gone to 
Malaya for almost a year, to assist 
with U.N. training programs there. 
She is on leave of absence from her 
regular job as training supervisor in 
the B.C. Department of Social Wel- 
fare. 


Maurice Egan formerly supervis- 
ing probation officer at Cornwall, 
Ontario, has become director of the 
new Youth Services Bureau of Ottawa. 


Gilles Sarault was lately elected 
president of the Conseil Central des 
Oeuvres of the Diocese of Quebec, 
succeeding Mr. J.-M. Guérard who 
has retired after serving as president 
for seven years. 


John R. Seeley, who recently 
joined the advisory board of this 
magazine, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology at York University 
which will soon open in Toronto. At 
present he is director of research for 
the Alcoholism Research Foundation 
of Ontario. 


R. D. McDonald joined the staff of 
the National Council of YMCA’s at 
the end of March, to take charge of 
the new program services and research 
department. He has been assistant 
general secretary (public relations) of 
the Metropolitan Toronto YMCA. 


William I. Stern, formerly with 
Hamilton Jewish Community Centre, 
is now a Divisional Director with the 
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PEOPLE 


United Jewish Welfare Fund in 


Toronto. 


Jean C. Leask of Toronto has been 
appointed director in chief of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses in succes- 
sion to Christine Livingstone who has 
retired. Miss Leask will take up her 
new duties on or about September 1, 
1960. Elizabeth Reed is acting director 
in chief. 


John Horricks, now deputy execu- 
tive director of the United Com- 
munity Services of London, Ontario, 
will become executive director of the 
Welfare Council of Halifax next 
summer, to succeed Miss Gwendolyn 
Shand, who retired at the end of 
1959. Mrs. Ruth Blue is carrying on 
until Mr. Horricks arrives in Halifax. 


Kenric R. Marshall is leaving his 
position as area planning director of 
the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto this month to 
become executive director of the 
Canadian Save the Children Fund. 


D. W. Rogers has been appointed 
deputy minister for the Alberta De- 
partment of Public Welfare, replacing 
Ray Hagen who has retired. John 
Ward has taken Mr. Roger’s former 


position of departmental supervisor. 


Margaret Heseltine, superinten- 
dent of the provincial jail for women 
at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, has 
been named Citizen of the Year for 
the City of Prince Albert. 
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H. A. Allard has left his post as 
chief probation officer at the juvenile 
and family court in Calgary to be- 
come judge of a new circuit juvenile 
and family court serving Medicine 
Hat and Lethbridge. Donald Hunter 
succeeds him in Calgary. 


It was announced on April 26 that 
George F. Davidson, since 1944 
deputy minister of welfare in the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, would become deputy min- 
ister of citizenship and immigration, 
succeeding Laval Fortier, who was 
appointed chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Dr. 
Davidson was executive director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council before 
he joined the government service at 
the time the federal department of 
health and welfare was inaugurated. 
As this is written, there has been no 
announcement of a successor for him. 


Dr. Tadeusz Grygier has been 
appointed to the Lectureship in Cor- 
rections at the School of Social Work 
at the University of Toronto. This 
Lectureship is being financed through 
a grant made by the Junior League 
of Toronto. 


Dr. Grygier was born in Poland, 
but is now a British citizen. He was 
trained in political science, law, and 
educational psychology in Warsaw. 
Later he took the Home Office Train- 
ing Course in Probation in England, 
and then his Ph.D. in psychology and 
statistics followed. Dr. Grygier will 
give full time to teaching and research 
on corrections. Associated with him 
on a part-time basis will be Dr. Stuart 
Jaffary and Dr. John Spencer. Courses 
will be available to students from 
other faculties as well as from the 
School of Social Work, and _ staff 
members of correctional agencies will 
also be given training through the 
new lectureship. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 


Two hundred of Canada’s top authorities in children’s health, education 
and welfare services are engaged in a study program to culminate in a 


Canadian Conference on Children, to be held at Ste. 


October 1960. 


Adele, Quebec, in 


National and provincial comimttees are completing a three-year study 


of children’s problems in the areas of paediatrics, education, social welfare, 
psychology, law, psychiatry, etc. Seventeen studies on such subjects as 
premarital education for parenthood, evaluation of health services and hospital 
facilities, special educational facilities, the problems of chronic disabilities and 
infant mortality are now in progress. 


Provincial committees have been active in gathering material for the 
studies and in choosing provincial delegates, who will be chosen as individuals, 
not as representatives of organizations, because of their particular knowledge 
of some aspect of child care. 
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The Canadian program for 


World World Refugee Year has 
— stepped up to the extent that 
ear 


additional families with 
tubercular members are being ad- 
mitted, and that the special program 
for private sponsorship of refugee 
families is being continued past the 
end of WRY (June 30). Several pro- 
vinces have undertaken to provide 
health and welfare services for pri- 
vately sponsored refugees, if neces- 
sary, before the usual residence re- 
quirement is met. Before this appears 
in print, there will likely be further 
action of this kind. 

Canadians are still lagging in con- 
tributing money for the work of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 
It is too early to report on results of 
National Austerity Week (the last 
week of April) when Canadians were 
asked to deny themselves some luxury 
or pleasure and send the money so 
saved to their local committees for 
WRY. This “Week” had the blessing 
of the government of Canada and was 
proclaimed as a special occasion by 
reeves and mayors of many municipal- 
ities across the country. The govern- 
ment has authorized the post office to 
use a special cancellation stamp read- 
ing “World Refugee Year—Remember 
and Give”. There is still time to make 
personal and group contributions 
either through some organization you 
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are already associated with, or direct 
to local WRY Committee. The Can- 
adian Committee for World Refugee 


Year is at 113 St. 
Toronto. 


George Street, 


A joint committe of the 


—— Senate and House of 
amelie Commons has been set up 


to continue the examina- 
tion and consideration of the Indian 
Act begun by a similar committee 
last year. The committee has author- 
ity to investigate and report upon 
Indian administration in general, and 
in particular upon the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Indians. The pre- 
vious committee had met twelve 
times, and had heard evidence from 
a few Indian groups and organizations. 
In the time available it had not been 
possible to hear all those wishing to 
present their views, nor to make a 
detailed study of many aspects of 
Indian affairs. The new committee 
will have access to records, exhibits 
and evidence already collected by the 
old committee. 


The Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration an- 
nounced in the House of 
Commons on April 8 
two policy decisions concerning the 
administration of Indian Affairs. 


The first concerns women of Indian 
origin who have lost their Indian 


Welfare 
Provisions 
for Indians 
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status through enfranchisement or 
marriage, but who have no alternative 
but to return to friends and relatives 
on the reserves for various reasons 
such as the death of their husbands 
or serious illness in the family. 


Up to the present there has been 
no satisfactory means whereby essen- 
tial welfare and educational help 
could be provided to these women 
and their children. It has been decided 
therefore, that educational and wel- 
fare assistance will be granted to these 
people on reserves in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as though 
they had Indian status. 


Second, the federal government is 
prepared to negotiate agreements with 
the governments of the various pro- 
vinces for the extension of normal 
provincial welfare services to persons 
residing on Indian Reserves. The pur- 
pose is to avoid the development of 
exclusive welfare services on Reserves 
which would tend to set Indians apart 
from other Canadians and duplicate 
provincial programs in adjacent non- 
Indian communities. 


In negotiating these agreements, the 
federal government is prepared to 
pay a reasonable share of the costs 
of the benefits, over and above the 
federal contribution under existing 
federal-provincial agreements, such as 
the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
and to share with provinces reason- 
able costs of additional staff and 
administration required for the appli- 
cation of such programs. Moreover, 
the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration will be prepared to enter 
into agreements to enable Indian 
bands to assume responsibilities for 
welfare programs normally admin- 
istered under provincial legislation. 
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The tenth agree- 
Northwest Territories ment concluded 


H . 
ospital Insurance ender ts Sha 


pital Insurance and Diagnostic Ser- 
vices Act was signed on March 28 by 
the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare and the Commissioner for 
the Northwest Territories. The pro- 
gram came into force at the beginning 
of April. No premium for benefits 
will be charged, but an authorized 
charge similar to that provided in 
the programs of Alberta and British 
Columbia, will be levied for in-patient 
services; this will amount to $1.50 a 
day. The Territorial Insurance Plan 
will provide all in-patient services 
required under the federal act, and 
also certain out-patient services when 
used for emergency diagnosis or 
treatment within a reasonable time 
after an accident. 


Last November the 


Manitoba Manitoba Government 
Prisoners bough f h 
Work Camps ought a orty-three 


acre site some seven 
miles from Portage to develop as a 
park. Nineteen inmates of Headingly 
Gaol were taken to the site as the 
beginning of a work camp. The men 
live in trailers, but are building a per- 
manent workshop. Dormitory build- 
ings will then go up. It is planned that 
the work camp will continue on this 
site, where the men also turn out park 
benches and similar objects for the 
provincial parks. 

The inmates are paid seventy-five 
cents a day, of which fifty cents is 
held back and turned over to the man 
at discharge. They work six eight- 
hour days a week. They are trans- 
ferred from Headingly to spend the 
last two or three months of their sen- 
tence at the Camp. 

A somewhat similar program has 
been operating out of Dauphin Gaol, 
except that the men eat and sleep in 
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the institution, and go out to work 
during the day. They are employed 
on park clearing, but on a munici- 
pally-owned park. 


There has been most favourable 
public reception of these programs, 
and the provincial authorities report 
good effects on the prisoners. 


There are four 
provincial geriatrics 
centres in Saskatch- 
ewan operated by the Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 
Each centre employs a general prac- 
titioner, who is on call 24 hours a day, 
and also has the services of medical 
consultants. A  geriatrician was ap- 
pointed in February to co-ordinate 
the professional medical work. 


Geriatrics in 
Saskatchewan 


He will evaluate present and con- 
tinuing medical coverage within each 
of the four provincial geriatric centres 
with a view to providing the highest 
standard of medical and nursing care. 
He will do extensive study of the 
condition of patients now resident and 
those admitted to evaluate their re- 
sponse to prescribed treatment. He 
will make a study related to the fact 
that younger persons are now being 
admitted to geriatric centres and the 
probable effect of this on long-term 
care programs. He will also study and 
keep abreast with the latest advances 
in the expanding field of geriatric 
medical care and consider their pos- 
sible application within the geriatric 
centres. 


Since January 18, a Wel- 
fare Information Service 
has been in operation in 
Edmonton, offering direc- 
‘ion to the individual citi- 
zen who does not know where to go 
for help with his particular problem. 
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Welfare 
Information 
Service, 
Edmonton 


The provincial Department of Public 
Welfare, the City Welfare Depart- 
ment, and the Edmonton Council of 
Community Services have combined 
to sponsor the information service. 
The statement of purpose reads in 
part: to provide promptly and accur- 
ately information and referral for the 
Edmonton region; to provide an up- 
to-date file of welfare information on 
agency service, showing policies and 
conditions upon which services are 
rendered. The centre is designed to 
augment, not replace, direct communi- 
cations to existing welfare offices 
where the services provided by these 
offices is known and clearly defined. 


The Welfare Information Service 
is responsible for recording the nature 
of all requests received, and will thus 
be able to point out possible gaps in 
community serv ices. As time goes on, 
this information should be of value 
to groups planning further develop- 
ment of services. As well as guaran- 
teeing the individual access to services 
which the community has and sup- 
ports, the Service provides informa- 
tion for agencies, civic and religious 
groups seeking assistance to carry out 
their particular functions. Mrs. C. G. 
Scambler, who since she went to live 
in Edmonton in 1950 has been active 
in many kinds of voluntary work, has 
been appointed secretary to the new 
agency. 


The Welfare Coun- 
cil of Ottawa, fol- 
Bureau ] 

owing a study of 
local resources and facilities available 
to youth, has initiated the organiza- 
tion of a Youth Services Bureau. Its 
purpose is to provide a focal point 
for continuing study and planning in 
connection with problems posed by 
youth who are in serious conflict 
with themselves or with society. 


Ottawa Youth 
Services 
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The Bureau will function on a 
three year demonstration basis with 
a budget of $20,000 a year, with 
$15,000 provided by the City of 
Ottawa and $5,000 by the Ottawa 
Community Chest. It is organized as 
a special section of the Welfare 
Council with policy matters in the 
hands of an Executive Committee, 
with members drawn from major 
youth serving organizations, the 
School Boards and City Council. Mr. 
L. A. Sherwood is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


Twenty-five Mont- 
Montreal Parents realers, widowed or 
without Partners divesced endl wi 
children to raise, have banded to- 
gether to help one another solve the 
problems of one-parent families, in- 
security, loneliness and isolation. The 
Club was set up in March, and is 
called “Parents without Partners”. 
The organization is sponsored by the 
Snowdon Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association. An 
important aim is to provide informa- 
tion on community resources for help 
on financial matters, counselling, and 
medical, psychological and legal needs. 
Homemakers’ services and provisions 
for summer holidays for the children 


BEYOND 

; Fifty years ago Theodore 
— Roosevelt called the first 
eters White House Conference 


on Children, and such a 
conference has been held every 
decade since then. In late March and 
early April of this year, the golden 
anniversary conference was held in 
Washington, attended by more than 
7000 delegates, including some 500 
international visitors from 68 coun- 
tries. Fifty people attended from Can- 
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are two problems that members find 
serious. Women members outnum- 
bered men twenty-two to three when 
the club got under way. 


Parents who have adopted 


ea children of different race 
Seelety oF and colour have banded 


themselves together in 
The Open Door Society to encourage 
the acceptance of children of mixed 
race. The Children’s Service Centre 
of Montreal has helped and inspired 
this effort. In a booklet prepared 
by the group, it is pointed out that 
for every fair-skinned child avail- 
able for adoption there are five or 
more applications, but there are other 
Canadian children needing homes for 
whom there is no waiting-list at the 
agencies. “Why,” the booklet says, 
“should these children be without 
homes? Are they not children who 
need love, discipline with affection, 
care and understanding in abund- 
ance?”. These children, having dark 
skins, are “different”, but the differ- 
ence is superficial. The group hopes 
that by encouraging people to offer 
homes to children of mixed race, they 
will also promote acceptance of 
“different” people into their full 
rights as human beings. 


CANADA 


ada. The past year has been spent in 
preparation for the conference and a 
number of background publications 
were prepared. The people attending 
were therefore in high gear for the 
discussions, and this may account for 
the fact that there were over 1600 
recommendations passed on to the 
committee responsible for boiling 
them down and making them ready 
for publication. In the next ten years 
much that was learned will be put 
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into practice, as has happened after 
each of these classic occasions, which 
have had a profound effect on child 


welfare in the United States and 
beyond. 

Three prominent social 
National welfare workers will re- 
Social ceive awards at the An- 
Welfare . 
Galiimins nual Forum of the Na- 


tional Conference on 
Social Welfare in Atlantic City, June 
5-10, which this year coincides, un- 
fortunately, with the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. This year’s 
award winners are being recognized 
for their creative contributions to the 
field of social welfare in the United 
States. The recipients are: 


Miss Loula Dunn, Director, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, for her outstanding leader- 
ship in developing the effectiveness 
of APWA and its impact on the whole 
field of social welfare. 


Miss Helen Hall, Director, Henry 
Street Settlement, New York City, for 
her tireless spokesmanship for better 
living conditions for families, and for 
her contribution towards the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 


Ralph H. Blanchard, Executive 
Director, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, New York 
City, for his dynamic leadership in the 
establishment of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association 
to provide economic security for em- 
ployees of health and welfare agencies. 

The 1960 Annual Forum will also 
include a special tribute to the mem- 
ory of Jane Addams (1860-1935) in 
commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of her birth. Another anniver- 
sary, the 25th of the adoption of the 
Social Security Act, will be marked 
by a general session at the Forum 
addressed by William L. Mitchell, 
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Commissioner of Social Security, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

A number of sessions at the Forum 
will be devoted to mental health in 
recognition of World Mental Health 
Year. Two of the speakers will be Dr. 
Robert Felix, Director National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, and Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, of British Columbia, former 
Director-General of the World Health 
Organization. 

There are 54 national organizations 
participating in the planning for the 
Atlantic City sessions. It is expected 
that some 6500 professional and lay 
workers in the fields of health and 
welfare will attend. 


Four national agencies in 
U.S. Survey the United States have 
aeasiaeaed just begun a joint survey 
service to help state and local com- 
munities throughout the states to 
study their services and facilities for 
helping families and children. The 
survey service will work out of the 
major headquarters of the Family 
Service Association of America, but 
will use the joint knowledge and 
experience of professional staff mem- 
bers from the FSAA and the other 
three agencies: Child Welfare League 
of America; National Probation and 
Parole Association; and National 
Travelers Aid Association. 
According to a statement made 
when the survey service was set up, 
many local groups, and even larger 
ones, have long sought help in review- 
ing their services, and finding ways of 
coordinating, streamlining, and gener- 
ally making them more effective. The 
four national organizations have in 
common the fact that their services 
are mainly carried out by professional 
social workers, who work with a 
wide range of problems having to do 
with families and children. 
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Fees will be charged, based on costs 
of the surveys. The project will work 
closely with national planning bodies 
such as the National Social Welfare 
Assembly and the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. 


Specific purposes of the project 
are: to provide more comprehensive 
appraisals of the needs for casework 
services in local communities; to 
facilitate provision of services ac- 
cording to needs and funds available; 
and, as a by- -product, to bring the 
four national associations closer to- 
gether. 


The International 
Labour Office has just 
published a compre- 
hensive study of in- 
ternational migration from 1945 to 
1957. This study forms part of the 
ILO research on the migration of 
workers. It makes a distinction be- 
tween migratory movements resulting 
from political events and traditional 
economic migration currents. 


Since the end of World War II, 
migratory movements on a quite un- 
precedented scale have taken place 
throughout the world. Millions of 
people have been driven from their 
homes and the population structure 
of entire countries radically altered. 
Political upheavals involving the re- 
drawing of frontiers, transfer of sove- 
reignty, and changes of regime have 
forced entire populations into exile 
and caused mass movements far be- 
yond those normally resulting from 
supply and demand on the world em- 
ployment market. 


International 
Migration 
Since War 


The economic migration currents 
have been smaller than those of earlier 
periods, including the years before 
the First World War and even those 
immediately following it. 
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The distinction between political 
and economic migration is based on 
the difference between the two phen- 
omena, in cause and effect as well as 
in pattern. The political movements 
were sweeping and precipitate, and 
their momentum was quickly spent. 
Economic migration currents, on the 
other hand, have tended to flow 
steadily in fixed channels. 


Individual choice played only a 
very small part in the former, which 
were usually the result of threats or 
coercion. It has been a decisive factor 
in the latter, which were the volun- 
tary, if not always spontaneous, ex- 
pression of a desire for better condi- 
tions. Moreover, the former have 
usually affected entire groups of 
human beings who were uprooted for 
good, while the latter have largely 
involved young adults seeking em- 
ployment. 


In many ways, the two types of 
migration have had opposite effects. 
Political migration has often exerted 
a disrupting influence on the eco- 
nomies of the countries where it ori- 
ginated, while in receiving countries 
it has led, at least in the short run, to 
heavier expenditure, unemployment 
and inflationary pressures. 


Economic migration, on the other 
hand, has benefited both emigration 
and immigration countries by provid- 
ing an outlet for the energies of mil- 
lions of men. Refugees have often 
been forced down the occupational 
and social ladder, but the migrant 
worker has usually been able to better 
his lot. 


(From a bulletin put out by Canada 
Branch, International Labour Office. 
The reference is to International Mi- 
gration 1945 to 1957, which can be 
obtained for $4.00 from the Canada 
Branch, I.L.O., 202 Queen Street, 
Ottawa 4). 
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Young Children in Hospital, by 
James Robertson. London: Tavi- 


stock Publications Limited, 1958. 


103 pp. Price 4s d6 net. 


Mr. Robertson has written a treatise 
which every mother of young chil- 
dren will long to put into the hands 
of doctors, nurses and hospital staff 
with whom she may come in contact. 
For here is alarming justification for 
her instinctive dissatisfaction with 
the arrangements for children pro- 
vided in most modern hospitals. 

Impressed by the excellence of the 
treatment of children in hospital from 
the purely medical standpoint, the 
mother tends to be apologetic in her 
plea for greater attention to the emo- 
tional needs of the sick child, and is 
put at a disadvantage by the assump- 
tion of hospital staff that her concern 
merely reflects maternal fussiness 
which is “unsettling” to the young 
patient. 

Mr. Robertson’s book makes it 
abundantly clear that the mother’s un- 
easiness is well-founded. He elucidates 
the now widely accepted principle 
that separation of the young child 
from his mother, especially in the 
period up to four years of age, is 
potentially dangerous to his emotional 
well-being. He then proceeds to apply 
this principle to the problem of young 
children in hospital. 

He presents evidence that the loss 
of maternal care occasioned by even 
a short period in hospital results, for 
the majority of children, in shock and 
anxiety and disturbed behaviour not 
only in hospital but after their return 
home, lasting for days, weeks, months 
or sometimes much longer. 
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A long stay in hospital offers even 
more serious problems of maternal 
deprivation. He regards this distress 
of the hospitalized child as dangerous 
because “among its elements are anger 
against those he loves and distrust of 
their attitudes towards himself”. 


Mr. Robertson allows us to take no 
comfort from the example of the child 
who, after a period of fretting, ap- 
pears to “settle in” and behave cheer- 
fully. This type of reaction to hos- 
pitalization he views with alarm as all 
too often indicative of a dangerously 
withdrawn state which he describes 
as “denial”. The child, having passed 
through stages of “protest” and “de- 
spair” at separation from his mother, 
insulates himself from further hurt 
by refusing to become attached to 
anyone. In such a context the argu- 
ment that the mother’s visits should 
be discouraged because they “upset” 
the child, breaks down. The child’s 
inability to be upset is the disturbing 
feature. 

Mr. Robertson concludes that the 
more children can be kept out of hos- 
pital and nursed at home the better. 
The next best thing, he maintains, is 
to have the mother and child go into 
hospital together. Failing this, visiting 
by the mother should be unrestricted, 
and nursing arrangements should be 
revised to provide a system of “sub- 
stitute mothering”, whereby the child 
is handled by one person rather than 
a succession of nurses, and so _ has 
“opportunity for individual attach- 
ment and for the expression of the 
normal range of feeling and behaviour, 
and the security of a stable relation- 
ship”. 
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Mr. Robertson’s discussion of 
methods of adapting hospital proce- 
dures to give practical effect to these 
findings is both challenging and en- 
lightening: his account of successful 
experiments with hospital units admit- 
ting mothers with children; his assess- 
ment of what can and cannot be ex- 
pected from better ward management; 
his discounting of the value to the 
young child of well-intentioned or- 
ganization of volunteers to provide 
“tender loving care”. Such “fragment- 
ed attention” is confusing and unhelp- 
ful, he says. 

Mr. Robertson’s book is based on a 
Memorandum prepared for the Minis- 
ter of Health Committee on the Wel- 
fare of Sick Children in Hospital and 
does not purport to be a literary work. 
He presents his argument with great 
simplicity and clarity, and may be for- 
given for his somewhat repetitive 
style on the grounds that his point 
merits being driven home again and 
again. 

ANNE CARVER 
Ottawa 


Conviction, edited by Norman Mac- 
Kenzie. London: MacGiobon & 
Kee (Toronto: Ambassador Books 
Limited), 1959. 233 pp. Price $3.75. 


This review is written in the 
Christmas vacation, and this is appro- 
priate for the book resembles a kind 
of intellectual Christmas tree. There 
are sparkling globes of fiery phrases 
spun by Brian Abel-Smith, the ex- 
travaganza of Richard Hoggart’s 
vocabulary of fine long words, the 
quiet but shining humanity of Peter 
Townsend, and the provocative ideas 
of a dozen lively minds gleaming and 
glittering amid the branches of the 
Tree of the Left in Britain. 


With its attractive appearance go a 
medley of presents in the shape of 
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thoughtful and penetrating criticism 
of British socialism by British socialists 
of the mid-twentieth century. 


All the authors were born after 
the First World War, and have little 
or no personal contact with the grind- 
ing misery of the Great Depression. 
The social injustice which seems to 
have stirred many of them was the 
destruction of Spain as a democratic 
nation, a prelude to World War II. 


Unlike the socialists of the first 
three decades of the century, none of 
the authors is an economist, or con- 
cerned particularly with economic 
revolution as a means to the good life. 
They are all looking for answers to 
the question “What is wrong with the 
British Left?” which was the task set 
them by the editor. Each of them has 
prepared a thoughtful and discrimin- 
ating answer. 


Peter Shore recognizes that the 
modern corporation has changed the 
battleground of privilege, leaving the 
managerial class in the position, and 
with the social habits and aspirations, 
of the propertied classes of the pre- 
vious generation. 


Brian Abel-Smith makes mincemeat 
of the familiar argument that the 
achievement of the welfare state has 
meant the conquest of want, disease, 
squalor, idleness and ignorance. 


Raymond Williams dissects the 
dangers of “mass culture” as it 
smothers human initiative in perva- 
sive apathy. 

Peter Townsend has discovered that 
people cannot be classified into the 
chilly categories of the Webbs or of 
Beveridge, but insist on being unpre- 
dictably human. 


Nigel Calder pins his hopes on the 
use of science for human betterment 
rather than for war or profits. 
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Hugh Thomas deplores the butter- 
fly kisses of diplomatic exchange in 
place of a coherent foreign policy. 


Peter Marris is bewildered by the 
problems of moving out of colonialism 
into a new and uncertain nationalism. 


Mervyn Jones argues that a new 
pacifism is the only feasible starting 
point. 

Paul Johnson is iconoclastic about 
the traditional social institutions which 
seem to him to have swallowed 
socialism. 

Iris Murdoch is disappointed that 
the disciplines of modern philosophy 
have not been used to forge a new 


basis of ideas for a_ refurbished 
socialism. 
Norman MacKenzie, the editor, 


sums it all up when he says: 

More than ever before we have the ma- 
terial resources and the means of expand- 
ing and exploring them, which can 
remake our life in this country and the 
life of millions who exist at the margin 
all over the world. We can choose to do 
that, or we can choose indifference. The 
contributors of this book have made their 
choice. 

The virtue of this book is that it 
makes one think; its weakness is the 
lack of any clear image of the future. 
Revolutions, even peaceful ones, are 
made out of hope for better things, 
not passionate convictions about the 
wrongness of things as they are. With- 
out convictions, the Left will have no 
source of energy for future reforms. 
Without hopes and dreams their 
energy will have no objectives. 

Joun S. Morcan 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


Hough, Cleveland, Ohio—A Study 
of Social Life and Change, by 
Marvin B. Sussman and R. Clyde 
White. Cleveland: The Press of 
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Western Reserve University, 1959. 
95 pp. Price $3.50. 


The authors describe this book as 
“primarily an objective and exact 
description of the facts about .. . 
people, their hopes, wishes, needs and 
living conditions”. They have, in fact, 
carefully documented the characteris- 
tics of the community and its residents 
and, through interviews, identified and 
measured the participation of resi- 
dents in community life, use and 
knowledge of community resources, 
and the social relationships. 


The study reports that only a small 
percentage of the residents were 
aware of the community’s voluntary 
health and welfare services. Less than 
ten percent of them indicated that a 
social agency would be their first 

choice when they had serious personal 
problems, as compared with more 
than half who would turn to their 
ministers and doctors (who we all 
know, often have not the time, know- 
ledge or skill to give the help that is 
needed ). 

If the experience of this community 
is typical, it substantiates the feeling of 
many social workers that a better job 
of interpretation is essential if health 
and welfare services are to help any 
substantial proportion of the people 
who need help. 


Although it would be almost im- 
possible to find a Canadian community 
that would duplicate the neighbour- 
hood of Hough, there are many 
neighbourhoods in older urban areas 
in Canada that have the problems 
created by the influx of large num- 
bers of people who differ from the 
older residents in socio-economic 
status, religion and race. 

The study explores the meaning of 
these changes for the old and new 
residents and the impact on existing 
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institutions, and I found myself trying 
to translate the findings into programs 
that might meet the problems, and 
utilize the strengths, of neighbour- 
hoods in transition. 


A chapter entitled “Interpretative 
Summary” brings together the find- 
ings and gives them some interpreta- 
tion, but does not go far enough to 
satisfy the social planner or the staff 
member of a direct-service agency, 
either or both of whom might have 
responsibility for developing a pro- 
gram. 

Failure to relate the findings to pro- 
posals for community programs is the 
one serious omission I see. This is the 
more disappointing in that the re- 
search was done by a team of sociolo- 
gists and social workers from Western 
Reserve University who could have 
related their findings to existing ser- 
vices, or proposed new and different 
services. 

The report is written for the “en- 
lightened layman” and for staffs of 
voluntary and public agencies respon- 
sible for planning of services. The 
authors have therefore included a 
minimum of technical information 
about methodology. There are, how- 
ever, clear and concise explanations 
of the meaning of the statistical 
methods used. A summary at the end 
of each chapter lists the major findings 
separately; this is particularly helpful 
because of the quantity of material 
presented. 


In recent years there has been much 
talk of the “inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach” in social research; for many 
social workers this has meant an inter- 
disciplinary approach to problems in 
a casework setting. | think the authors 
have been more successful in integrat- 
ing knowledge and techniques from 
sociology, economics, political science 
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and social work than have many of the 
surveys done in the larger American 
and Canadian cities. This book should 
do much to help re-establish the use 
of the social sciences as a tool for 
identifying community needs for the 
purpose of planning community ser- 
vices. 

Joun M. Ganpvy 
Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


The Mentally Retarded in Society, 
by Stanley Powell Davies with the 
collaboration of Katharine G. Ecob. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 284 pp. $5.50. 


This is a unique literary contribu- 
tion to an exceedingly complicated 
subject. The author, Dr. Stanley 
Powell Davies, in collaboration with 
Katharine G. Ecob, has employed the 
master’s touch in presenting (with 
professional insight and restraint) a 
challenge to every socially conscious 
person and community. 

The book is small by present-day 
standards. A skilful selection of the 
research literature integrated with 
succinct descriptions of society’s at- 
tempts to deal with the problem of 
mental retardation combine to make 
exciting reading. 

Part I deals with the _ historical 
background. Starting with the stark 
hills of Sparta where the retarded 
were left to die at the hands of the 
elements, the author compresses large 
blocks of time as he describes the 
social forces behind treatment of 
mental retardation; sorcery changing 
to science, eugenics, sterilization, seg- 
regation, and so on. 

The work of Itard Sequin and 
Fernald is carefully evaluated as the 
first break-through beyond the sha- 
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dows and mystery of this problem. 
The final two chapters on Changing 
Concepts of Causation and New Light 
on Behaviour spell out a message of 
hope for the retarded, because of a 
general public awakening to mental 
deficiency as a social problem of 
great magnitude. 


Part II is concerned with modern 
programs. Rehabilitation is the key- 
note, and the author speaks of the 
need for a total program and then 
proceeds to examine the role of insti- 
tutions, colonies, family care, schools, 
workshops, vocational training and 
employment. 


He weighs the evidence of accomp- 
lishment for each, and suggests new 
avenues of service. In the final chap- 
ter, The Retarded in Society, there 
is a blueprint for the future. No one 
who is interested in the welfare of 
the retarded can study it without see- 
ing clearly the long road ahead and 
realizing painfully that only a few 
faltering steps have been taken. 


The content is heavily oriented to 
the U.S. leaving one with the question 
“How have the retarded fared in 
other countries?” An additional chap- 
ter on highlights from the British Isles, 
the Continent, New Zealand and so 
on would have been appreciated. 


Just about everyone can enjoy and 
profit from this book. For the pro- 
fessional serving the retarded directly, 
it stimulates and helps maintain per- 
spective. For professionals working 
on the fringe of the problem, it 
challenges, informs and clarifies. To 
parents it imparts a note of comfort 
that they are not alone with their 
problems. 

W. R. Kirk 
Ontario Association for Retarded 

Children 

Toronto 
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How Adults Learn, by J. R. Kidd. 
New York: Association Press (Tor- 
onto: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd.), 1959. 
324 pp. Price $5.50. 


It is only recently that we have 
changed our question from “Can 
adults learn?” to “How do adults 
learn?” In fact, it may be that our 
interest in adult education in the 
next few decades will catch up to, 
and even outstrip, our concern for 
elementary and secondary education. 

While most activities for adults are 
conducted by volunteers, with little 
training, more and more teachers of 
adults are turning to the increasing 
body of knowledge in the adult edu- 
action field. The interest in group 
methods and materials, for example, 
has produced a wealth of theory and 
practice in recent years. 

But what of the primary question 
of adult learning, a subject underlying 
all aspects of continuing education? 
The scattered literature in this area 
is less known. Dr. Kidd’s volume 
How Adults Learn, the most recent 
of his impressive contributions to 
education, has for the first time 
brought together in compact form an 
enormous wealth of thinking and 
research. 

Its philosophical pages take us 
back to Plato, Freud, Whitehead, and 
many others who wrote about and 
urged life-long learning, long before 
a conscious movement of adult edu- 
cation came into being. The book 
reviews and pays just tribute to the 
research of such modern pioneers in 
adult learning as Thorndike, Lewin 
and Lorge. 


The subject matter of adult learning 
draws upon a great variety of dis- 
ciplines, making this collection of 
research and practice all the more 
rewarding for teachers of adults. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the 
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comparatively recent field of com- 
munications research. 

As director of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, Dr. Kidd 
is very much aware of the need to 
apply what the researchers are dis- 
covering. The book is at once a 
stimulating answer to the volunteer 
and professional in dealing with such 
problems as the physical capacities of 
the adult learner, changing satisfac- 
tions throughout the adult’s life span, 
and the bafHing problems of adult 
motivation and interests. 

Much learning in the past has suf- 
fered from dullness of presentation. 
This book, on the contrary, is in 
good Kidd tradition: the material 
comes alive with pointed observa- 
tions on the social imperatives of 


adult education and its significance 
for positive learning. He quotes Harry 
Overstreet that the leader of adults 
must have “a power to think and act 
in terms of the real problems and 
resources of real places where real 
people live.” 

How Adults Learn will soon find 
its place in every library that serves 
the clientele of adult education. In 
particular, the vast army of field 
workers who may have little time for 
comprehensive study will thank the 
author for providing a ready refer- 
ence, and inspirational reading as well, 
to answer their daily question, “How 
do adults really learn?”. 

Joun K. Friesen 
Department of University Extension 
University of British Columbia 





BRIEF NOTICES 


All About You: An Adopted Child’s 
Memory Book, by Marion A. 
MacLeod. Norwalk, Connecticut: 
C. R. Gibson & Company, 1959. 72 
pp. Price $5.00. 

A record book, illustrated in colour 
by Helen Berry Moore, commencing 
with the day the child actually arrives 
at his new home, and continuing 
through college years. 


Allowances for the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled, Medical 
Statistics, April 1958 to March 
1959. Ottawa: Research and Sta- 


tistics Division, .Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 


September 1959. Free on request, 
from the Department. 


Basic Considerations in Mental Re- 
tardation: a Preliminary Report. 
Report No. 43, formulated by the 
committee on mental retardation. 
New York: Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, December, 1959. 


May 15, 1960 


Available for 40 cents from the 
Publications Office, 104 East 25th 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


The Development of National 
Social Service Programs. New 
York: United Nations (Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press), 1959. 70 pp. 
Price 75 cents. 


Light From a Thousand Campfires, 
edited for the American Camping 
Association by Kenenth B. Webb. 
New York: Association Press (Tor- 
onto: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd.), 1960. 
384 pp. Price $4.95. 

Readings for Houseparents of 
Children’s Institutions, selected 
by Alan Keith-Lucas and Alton M. 
Broten. Chicago: Materials Center 
for Children’s Institutions, a De- 
partment of Werkman’s Book 
House (350 West 69th Street), 
1958. 94 pp. Price 80 cents. Dis- 
counts on quantities of more than 
10. 
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THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY OF BRANT 


urgently requires 


A CASEWORK 
SUPERVISOR 


starting salary $5500-$6500 
according to qualifications and 


experience. 


Apply to: 
Mrs. Nora M. Fox 
Executive Director 
Box 774 
BRANTFORD, Ontario 


SPECIAL OFFER 


HOW ADULTS LEARN 


by J. R. Kidd, Director, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 


. what is known, what has been 
said, what is being found out about 
adult education. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS AD BY 
JUNE 15, 1960, with your name, 
address and ONLY $5.00. Regular 
price $5.50. 


G. R. WELCH COMPANY 
LIMITED 


222 Evans Avenue 
TORONTO 18, Ontario 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF 
STORMONT, DUNDAS & GLENGARRY 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO 


Requires a Foster Homefinder. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. degree 


Starting salary from $4500 


Additional consideration for experience 


Statement of personnel practices available upon request. 


Apply to: 
M. T. O’Brien 
Executive Director 
Box 994 


CORNWALL, Ontario 
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GROUPWORKER 
PART TIME 


including one evening weekly 
Montreal Hebrew 
Old People’s Home 


Challenging and creative oppor- 

tunity for developing special skills 

in the expanding “work for the 
aged” field. 


Excellent personnel practices. 
Please apply: 


Mrs. S. ANGELL, Director, 
Social Service Department 
Montreal Hebrew Old People’s 
Home 
4373 Esplanade Avenue 
VI 5-2105 


SOCIAL WORKER 
required by 
Clinic for Psychological 
Medicine 
Hospital for Sick Children 


Experienced caseworker with 
M.S.W., or equivalent, required 
for Child Guidance Clinic. 


Responsibility for intake and case- 


work with parents of emotionally 
disturbed children. 


Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. 
Apply to: 

Dr. W. A. Hawke, Director 


Clinic for Psychological Medicine 
Hospital for Sick Children 


555 University Avenue 
TORONTO, Ontario 





SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


for 


Department of National Health and Welfare 
OTTAWA 


$6480 - $7200 


The appointee will plan and conduct research on social welfare in 


Canada and other countries, with particular emphasis on child and 


family welfare problems and services. 


Candidates must have university graduation in one of the social 


sciences, preferably with a master’s degree in social work. 


Details and application forms at main Post Offices, National Employ- 


ment Offices and Civil Service Commission Offices. 


May 15, 1960 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SUPERVISOR 


for the 
Montreal Day Nursery 


Minimum requirements: Bachelor’s 
degree in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation. Experience in day nursery 
or nursery school work, preferably 
also with responsibility for work- 
ing with students doing teaching 
practice and observation. 
Starting salary to be discussed. 
Date to commence, September 
1960. 
Write to: 
Miss Mauve M. BotrHwe.Lu 
Director 

Montreal Day Nursery 

865 Richmond Square 

MONTREAL, Quebec 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
(Master’s Degree) 


required by 


PROVINCIAL MENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICES 
OF B.C. 


Write for full particulars re 


existing vacancies, salaries and 


working conditions, etc., to: 


The Personnel Officer 
B.C. Civil Service Commission 


ESSONDALE, B.C. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TORONTO 


requires 


CASEWORKERS 


with M.S.W. or equivalent 


We have openings for recent graduates and highly experienced case- 
workers. There is opportunity to specialize in intake and short-term 
service or long-term service. 

I would like to discuss your immediate or future interest in our 
Family Service, both by correspondence and in an interview. 





Miss Viotet Munns 
Director of Casework 


Neighborhood Workers’ Association 
22 Wellesley Street East 
TORONTO, Ontario 


Appointments can be made for interviews in Halifax during the week 
of June 6th. 


Write to: 
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Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind 


requires 


A Casework Supervisor 
for the Toronto office 
to supervise 3 workers, carry a 
small select caseload and work 
with other staff members in our 
Rehabilitation Program. Profes- 
sional supervision and good work- 
ing conditions. Salary dependent 
upon experience and training. 


Apply: 
Miss Joan E. Keacey 
Supervisor of Welfare Services for 
Ontario 


Victoria 
Community Welfare Council 


requires 


Executive Secretary 


We are looking for help in plan- 
ning for the social growth of this 
historic and beautiful district. 
Graduate Social Worker, with 
training and experience in com- 
munity planning. 


Salary: minimum $6,000. 
Apply to: 


The President 
Community Welfare Council of 
Greater Victoria 










1951 Cook Street 


929 Bayview Avenue 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


TORONTO 17, Ontario 





HUMEWOOD HOUSE 


requires 


CASEWORKER 


This Anglican Church agency, a member of the United Com- 
munity Fund, offers residential care and casework services for 
twenty-six unmarried mothers. Having just completed a building 
and renovation program, our facilities are attractive and functional. 


Humewood has a progressive board anxious to expand casework 
services. We are looking for a qualified worker with some experience 


who is interested in a position which is both stimulating and 
challenging. 


Beginning salary from $4200. Caseworker may live in residence, 
if desired, and salary will be adjusted accordingly. 


If this position interests you, contact: 


Miss ExizapetH McLaucuuin, Executive Director 


Humewood House 
40 Humewood Drive 


TORONTO 10, Ontario 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


required by 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
MONTREAL 


Male Social Work Graduate, preferably M.S.W. 

Minimum Salary $4,500. 

The Society operates as a Child and Family Protection Agency, and 
also provides Legal Aid services to persons of both sexes through 
its subsidiary organization, The Montreal Legal Aid Bureau. 


Apply to: 


Epwarp G. Potter 
Room 205 
1040 Atwater Avenue 
MONTREAL 6, Quebec 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR 
WANTED 


North York and Weston Family Service Centre 


M.S.W. with at least 4 years supervisory experience; psychiatric 
orientation in clinic or family agency preferred. 


Responsibility for the supervision of 5-6 professionally trained case- 
workers, and staff development program in an agency situated in a 
suburban area of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Part-time psychiatrist retained for consultation and staff seminars. 
Excellent personnel standards; student training program; progressive 
board. 


Salary: $6,000 minimum. 





Apply: 
Miss L. Gwen Otiver, Executive Director 
North York and Weston Family Service Centre 
5248 Yonge Street 


WILLOWDALE, Ontario 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


B.C. Civil Service 


Department of Social Welfare 


SOCIAL WORKERS, GRADE 2 


Vacancies in various District Offices throughout the Province. 


Salary . . . . Commencing at $356 per month (with special 
living allowances in outlying areas). Annual 
increment up to $420 in five steps based on 
successful service. Commencing salary may be 
adjusted upward according to experience or 
qualification. 


Duties . . . . Under supervision, the practice of generalized 
social work related to Provincial Social Wel- 
fare legislation and program, covering financial 
assistance, family and child welfare services, 
institutional services and co-operative services. 


Qualifications . . Graduation from a School of Social Work. 
Canadian citizenship or British subject. 
Good health. 
Ability to drive a car or willingness to learn— 
government cars or own car on mileage basis. 
Imagination and resourcefulness. 


Personnel Practices Annual vacation—3 weeks in district offices. 
Sick leave and contributory medical service 
plan. 

Superannuation. 
Good opportunities for promotion by compe- 
tition. 


Direct enquiries to: Training Division 
Department of Social Welfare 
635 Burrard Street 
VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 
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Cradleship Creche, Township of York 


requires 


SOCIAL WORKER 
IMMEDIATELY 


This modern day care agency has recently made provision for a Social 
Worker on its staff to take charge of intake and fee setting, and to provide 
a counselling service. 


Present staff consists of a Director, 4 nursery-trained personnel and a 
domestic staff. Total enrolment of 45 pre-school children. 


Requirements of applicant: ability to fit into present operational set up; 
knowledge of day nurseries desirable but not essential, M.S.W. preferred, 
but not essential. 


Salary scale based on qualifications of applicant and personnel salary 
classification scale of the Social Planning Council. Sick leave and holiday 
benefits offered. 


This position offers a challenge, in developing a casework program, for 


a social worker interested in applying his or her talents in the day nursery 
field. 


Reply by letter to Mrs. J. W. Gilchrist, 6A Wychwood Park, TORONTO 
10, Ontario, Canada. All replies treated confidentially. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
with the Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults 
Head Office — Saskatoon 
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SOCIAL WORK SUPERVISOR 


Experienced casework supervisor, 
preferably with M.S.W., required 
immediately. 

Duties: Supervision of social case- 
work service in vocational rehabili- 
tation centres, provincial mobile 
clinics, camping and community 
programs. Some travel required 
(transportation arranged). 

Salary: $4800 to $5600 (according 
to qualifications), plus usual staff 
benefits. 


CASEWORKER 


Experienced caseworker with B.S.W. 
required for new program expansion. 
Duties: Casework treatment and 
guidance for clients attending voca- 
tional rehabilitation centre, mobile 
treatment clinics, and related pro- 
grams. To be located in Regina. 
Some travel required (transportation 
arranged). 

Salary: $4200 to $4800 (according 
to qualifications), plus usual staff 
benefits. 


Apply: Executive Director 
1410 Kilburn Avenue 
SASKATOON, Saskatchewan 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


requires 


Group Program Workers (20) for vacancies in Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Moncton, Oshawa, Quebec City, St. Catharines, Toronto, 
Vancouver. B.S.W., M.S.W., or other related professional training 
and experience. Starting salary $3,200 to $5,000. 


Physical and Health Education Workers (7) for vacancies in 
Edmonton, Montreal, Vancouver, Windsor. Graduation from a 
recognized School of Physical Education. Starting salary $3,300 to 
$4,000. 


Other Openings: 


Caseworker: M.S.W., plus experience, for Vancouver. 
Assistant Executive Directors for Hamilton, Kingston, Winnipeg. 


Apply: 
Personnel Secretary, YWCA of Canada 
571 Jarvis Street, TORONTO 5, Ontario 


JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 
requires 


SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 
JOIN A GROWING AGENCY! 


Our Toronto and Hamilton Offices have vacancies for caseworkers 
serving with ex-inmates of penal institutions. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IS REQUISITE. 

EXCELLENT ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

ACTIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY WITH SCOPE FOR 
INDIVIDUALITY. 

STARTING SALARY DEPENDENT UPON TRAINING AND 

EXPERIENCE BUT COMPARABLE WITH SALARIES PAID 

IN THE CORRECTIONAL FIELD. 


Apply to: 
A. M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 
for 


STUDENT FIELD INSTRUCTION 
McGill University School of Social Work 


To supervise unit of eight students in psychiatric department of 
modern general hospital with child, adult and geriatric sub-depart- 
ments, both in-patient and out-patient. Family-centered treatment 
program conducted through close team collaboration. Male preferred, 
other qualifications being equal. 


Appointment begins September 1960. 
Salary $7,120. 


Write: 


Joun J. O. Moore, Ed.D., Director 
School of Social Work 
McGill University 
MONTREAL, Quebec 


WANTED 
Male Caseworkers — B.S.W. or M.S.W. 


THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT of TORONTO requires Case- 
workers for its counselling staff immediately. This agency offers an intensive 
counselling service, making use of all casework skills and techniques, to 
boys and young men between the ages of nine and twenty-one and their 
parents. In addition a volunteer service is given to fatherless boys. 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES—meet C.A.S.W. standards. 
SUPERVISION—top professional quality. (We are a student field work 
placement). 
WORKING CONDITIONS-—pleasant, spacious and comfortable. 


SALARIES-—starting salaries range up to $4800 depending on personal 
qualifications, training and experience; substantial annual increments. 


PENSION PLAN MEDICAL PLAN 
These positions would provide for an intensive, creative and stimulating 
experience with a live, energetic casework agency, employing only trained 
workers on its counselling staff. 


Apply to: 
Mr. Joun Kireec, Executive Secretary, Big Brother Movement 
504 Jarvis Street, TORONTO, Ontario 
TELEPHONE WA 3-8439 
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VICTORIA 


The Family and Children’s Service requires the services of a male 


social worker capable of filling the position of Camp Supervisor for 
the Agency’s summer camp program. This position requires admini- 
strative ability and skill with groups. During the winter season the 
worker doubles in casework, preferably with teen-age boys. 


Salary range: $4980 to $5760. 


Apply, giving experience, etc. to: 
D. E. Woopswortn, Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
1951 Cook Street 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


CLASSIFICATION OFFICER 
required by 


DEPT. OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND REHABILITATION 
CORRECTIONS BRANCH, REGINA JAIL 
REGINA, SASK. 


Salary Range: $426-$518. 


Requirements: Successful completion of two years in a school of 
social work and preferably some experience in clinical or remedial 
work in a delinquency control program or in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of persons displaying abnormal behaviour; to perform 
specialized casework services as a responsible member of the treatment 
team of Regina Men’s Jail. 


For information and application forms apply to the 


Public Service Commission, Legislative Building, 
REGINA, Saskatchewan. 
Please quote file No. c/c 6342. 


Closing as soon as qualified applicant is obtained. 
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CASEWORK THE JOHN HOWARD 


SUPERVISOR SOCIETY 
Required by the Children’s Aid OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Society at North Bay. Salary ‘ 
depending on qualifications and — 
experience; Supervisory exper- GRADUATE MALE SOCIAL 
ience preferred but not essen- WORKER 


tial. Duties: To instruct and 
supervise field staff of six social 


to work from Halifax office. 


workers. Benefits: Society very Salary commensurate with 
attractively located, good per- qualifications. 
sonnel policies, medical plan 


Apply, giving details of traini 
and Associated pension plan. pply, giving details of training 


and experience, to: 
Joun ARNOTT 
Executive Director 
5 ai iaiais John Howard Society of 


129 McIntyre Street W. Nova Scotia 


; . 111 Gottingen Street 
NORTH BAY, Ontario HALIFAX, NS. 





For further particulars write: 
E. S. HETHERINGTON 





Immediate opening for 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


M.S.W.; 1 or 2 years experience in psychiatric setting; experience in 
supervision of Social Work students. 
Duties include: Group work in Observation Home, parent interviews, 





presentations in conferences, research, teaching. 
Salary: $5750-$7500, based on qualifications. 


Apply to: 
Dr. JAN Veruutst, Director of Clinical Services 
The Juvenile and Family Court 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
311 Jarvis Street 
TORONTO 2, Ontario 
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DR. JOSEPH E. LAYCOCK 
and 


THE REVEREND 
SHAUN GOVENLOCK 





WILL DELIVER THE TWO OPENING ADDRESSES 
ON THE THEME 





CHANGE AND CHALLENGE 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA JUNE 6 to 10, 1960 


Information from 


55 PARKDALE AVENUE, OTTAWA 3 


Professor Charles E. 
Hendry will speak at the 
evening meeting of the 
Canadian Committee, 
ICSW, on his seven-month 
trip to the East last year. 


Dr. Ira De A. Reid, 
sociologist and social 
philosopher, will deliver 
the banquet address 
concluding the discussion 
series on the theme of 
the Conference. 




















COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Security for the Aged in the United States and Canada 

A summary by George Hougham of Dr. Robert M. Clark’s report on problems 
and choices in providing income security for the aged. An excellent reference 
document. 

80 pages _ « © « » «© «© © « «© « Petes Lae 





Yew SOCIAL WORK RECRUITMENT 
DISPLAY 


@ COLOURFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
@ AIMED AT TEENS AND UNDERGRADUATES 


@ IDEAL FOR LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, STORES AND ON 
THE CAMPUS 


LIGHTWEIGHT _ PORTABLE 


IN ENGLISH 
$] 0.°° OR 


FRENCH 


Inmediate Delivery Discounts Do Not Apply 





NR ne ee ne Re A TL TLR ES NL A Ae 


Standards in Publie Assistance Administration 

An outline of principles and a guide to practice. For public assistance workers 
and administrators, elected representatives, and others who carry responsi- 
bilities in public welfare or are otherwise interested in improving standards of 
service. 


$ pages. ‘ . ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ : ° ° Price 10 cents 
Discounts 
Deo Mocopes . . «5 6s « 10 per cent 
25 or more. ; ; ‘ : : ; 20 per cent 


Publications Section 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 








